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Lecture XVII. 


Does vaccine lymph lose its protective 
powers by indefinite transmission? This is 
a question which has been much and warmly 
agitated, but is unsupported by any very 
conclusive evidence. It has been proved 
that the lymph introduced into use by 
Jenner is still capable of producing the per- 
fect Jennerian pock, and that the constita- 
tional influence of the inoculation is com- 
plete. If, then, we associate this observation 
with the multifarious causes of imperfect 
vaccination which are known to exist, we 
may, I think, attribute any loss of power of 
the lymph rather to the latter cause than to 
any supposed deterioration, the effect of 
time. Indeed, it is consistent with our 
knowledge of physiological phenomena to 
expect that a specific poison introduced into 
the animal system shall excite a specific 
action, followed by certain specific results ; 
and that the reproduction of virus, which is 
the essence of this process, shall furnish a 
poison identical with that introduced into 
the system, and capable of exciting perfectly 
similar effects. There is nothing in this 
process that indicates a probability of change 
in the phenomena, however frequently it may 
be re - Notwithstanding, the opinion 
of a decrement in the power of the vaccine 
lymph is entertained by many practitioners 
and has given birth to several ingenious and 
important su for improving vaccina- 
tion by the introduction of better lymph. 

No, 1021. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE VACCINE LYMPH, 


The experiments which have been had 
recourse to for improving the vaccine lymph 
are three in number, namely, Recurrence to 
the Cow, Retro-vaccination, and Variolo- 
vaccination. 

RECURRENCE TO THE COW. 

From the variety of epizootic disorders 
which affect cattle, it is a matter of consi- 
derable difficulty to determine the precise 
form of eruption which represents the true 
cow-pox. A widely-spreading and destruc- 
tive disorder of the vesicular kind, the 
aphtha epizootica, has, for the last few years, 
been prevalent among cattle. By the inex- 
perienced this disease might be mistaken for 
the true disease, and the following remarks 
are made by Mr, Ceeley on other disorders, 
or “spurious pocks,” to which, according 
to his observations, milch cows are liable :— 

‘< Inflammation and induration, sometimes 
suppuration of the cutaneous follicles at the 
base of the teats ; small hard knots, cutane- 
ous or subcutaneous, in the same locality, 
about the size of a vetch or pea, or even 
larger, which often remain indolent for a 
time, at length become red, vesicate, enlarge, 
suppurate, and burst, after attaining, not un- 
frequently, the size of a walnut or more, 
occasionally affecting the hands of the 
milkers, and often the other cows milked in 
the same shed by the same hands. An 
eczematous eruption, with intertrigo on the 
udder and near the roots of the teats. Warty 
growths of two kinds; one consisting of 
long, narrow, pendulous, and linear-shaped 
prolongations, easily removed, and often 
detached; the other of short, thick, com- 
pact, broad elevations, lighter in colour 
generally than the ground from which they 
rise, of various sizes, from that of a pea to 
a horse-bean, frequently very numerous on 
the teats, where they are often found bleed- 
ing and partially detached. The yellow pock, 
a pustular eruption, resembling ecthyma, on 
the teats and udders, succeeded by thin, 
dirty-brown or ony irregular crusts, The 
bluish or black ; bluish or blaek, or livid 
vesications on the Al and udders, followed 
by; es dirty-brown or me irregular 





crusts, and some — of impetigo on tha 
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interstices, near the basis of the teats. The 
white =, a highly contagious disease 
ouickf, milch cows and to the milkers, 

y causing vesications wi deep ulcera- 
oo often, or almost always, confounded 
by them with the true vaccine, and certainly 
not readily in all its stages 
by better inf persons than milkers.” 

Of the true variole vaccine Mr. Ceeley 
remarks, that they are preceded for three or 
four days by eey: and (alieeats of the teats 
and udder, without any apparent constitu 
tional indisposition. m the heated and 
tender parts red and hard pimples, of the 
size of a pea or vetch, make their appear- 
ance. In three or four days the pimples 
increase to the size of a horse-bean, and, con- 
Seaing enlarge, develop vesicles on their 

The inflamed parts at this period 
are exceedingly tender, and milking is both 
troublesome and dangerous. On their first 
appearance the vesicles are acuminated, 
oval, or globular; when broken they reg 
exit ‘to a viscid amber-coloured fluid, 
the collapse of the epidermis nt a conte 
depression with marginal induration. From 
the injury done to the inflamed parts by 
ee and the consequént inoculation of 

the neighbouring surface, the vesicles pre- 
sent every variety of size and period of de- 
velopment ; intermingled with the vesicles 
are several dark-brown or black solid, uni- 
form, embedded crusts, and in situations 
where the latter have been removed there are 
raw surfaces, with a slight central slough. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties attendant 
on the discovery of the true vaccine disease, 
lymph has been procured by several gentle- 
men, both in this country and on the continent. 
Of the former, I mention, especially, the 
names of Mr. Estlin, of Gloucestershire ; 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sweeting, of Dorsetshire ; 
and Mr. Ceeley, of Buckinghamshire ; and 
of the latter, M. Saunoy and M, Bousquet, 
in France, and S. Griva, in Turin. The 
effects produced upon the human subject by 
the primary lymph I have already detailed 
in a previous lecture. I laid particular 
stress on the advantages resulting from the 
inoculation of infants, from their insuscepti- 
bility of morbid poisons ; and I mentioned 
the indisposition which pervades the several 
genera of animals to take on the peculiar 
diseases of another genus, a circumstance 
which is particularly observable in the 
attempt at transmitting vaccinia from the 
cow to the human system. That the ob- 
stacle, however, is not insurmountable, has 
been amply demonstrated by — and 
of all the plans hitherto suggested for im- 
copes the vaccine lymph this appears to 

the most legitimate, and the best calcu- 
lated to ensure success, 


RETRO-VACCINATION, 


A far less satisfactory proposal for im- 
proving vaccine lymph, when its powers are 





tained by its re-passage throu e COW. 


“ My experiments in retro-vaccination,” 
says Mr, Ceeley, “‘ were almost entirely con- 
fined to the stark under twelve months old, 
and the parts selected for the oasten were 
those in close proximity to the 
aaimals were easily procured, while milch 
cows in any number, at Jeast here, are diffi- 
cult to obtain for such a purpose. The opera- 
tion was performed either with a lancet or a 
sharp straight bistoury. The lymph was 
either dry or’liquid, in capillary tubes. No 
other precautions were taken than excluding 
the animals from wet and cold immediately 
after the mn, for a few hours, or per- 
haps a night. Those of a light colour and 
with thin skins were generally preferred, 
but often without avail, scarcely one half of 
the operations succeeding. Tubercles, nearly 
or completely lymphiess, were often pro- 
duced ; but sometimes every puncture suc- 
ceeded. In the majority of instances the 
vesicles ran the normal course, declining on 
the eleventh day.” 


In his general observations on the results 
of retro-vaccination, the same author ob- 
serves :—“ Take an abundance of humanised 
lymph from one of the finest and most pro- 
ductive vesicles ever seen, and if you suc- 
ceed in retro-vaccinating the cow, you may 
perhaps be able to charge scantily only a 
very few points from a vesicle which excites 
but trifling topical inconvenience. Vaccine 
lymph, it is obvious, therefore, in passing 
from the cow to man, undergoes a change 
which renders it less acceptable and less 
energetic on being returned to many indi- 
viduals of the class ucing it; some re- 
fuse it al r. But this reluctance or 
absolute sal, this difficult inhibition or 
total insusceptibility, a not exist to the 
same extent as observed in the converse of 
this experiment, viz., in passing primary 
lymph from the cow to man by the same 
means. Here we have considerable diffi- 
culty, but when we succeed a severer disease 
is induced. The age of humanised lymph 
does not seem to influence its reception by 
the cow. os that the lymph be of 
ordinary activity, and the normal 
qualities, it as likely to succeed in its opera- 
tion on the animal whether it may have been 
current in man a few weeks or many years, 
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and 
tive 


will excite and 
ite equally perfect produc- 


Of the effects of retro-vaccine } 


is restored to its former qualities 
aces its former effects.” 


Let us see what answer Mr. Ceeley re- 
tarns to the question propounded by himself, 
» “Is the practice of retro-vaccina- 
tion of any real value as a means of reno- 
vating humanised vaccine? I confess that 
from my limited experience I am unable to 
discover its advantages, or to admit more 
than its questionable utility, from one transit 

the cow. What humanised vaccine 


i 


by artificial meaas through a series of cows, 
would lose much of its acrimony, and pro- 
duce on man a milder, but abundantly active 
and characteristic disease; but that human- 
ised vaccine, by a similar process, should 
ever acquire all the attributes of primary 
vaccine, or become so much brutalised as to 
deserve the epithet of ‘ renewed,’ is more 
than many are prepared to expect.” 


VARIOLO-VACCINATION, 


Another pro) for renewing the vaccine 
lymph is founded on the identity of small- 
pox and cow-pox. I have already dis- 
cussed the question of identity of these dis- 
orders in previous lectures ; it is only neces- 
sary for me now to explain that the proceed- 
ing termed variolo-vaccivation consists in ino- 
culating the cow with small-pox virus, and 
employing the resulting lymph for the ino- 
culation of man. This variolo-vaccine 
lymph is very effective, but it is questionable 
how far it may possess advantages over the 
ordinary current vaccine lymph. The ex- 
periment of procuring it is attended with 
Many obstacles, both from the difficulty of 
procuring suitable subjects, and from the 
indisposition they present to the reception of 
the virus, and many failures must naturally 
be anticipated. Nevertheless, the operation 
has been successful in the hands of several 
ex and Mr. Ceeley, who was 
so fortunate as to succeed on several occa- 
sions, gives the following account ef the 
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effects of the lymph when transferred to 
man :— 

The first subjected to the action of 


had subsequently had modified small-pox. 
On the fifth day there was a papulo-vesicu- 
lar elevation, surrounded with a dark red 
areola, and much uneasiness in the part, In 
the evening headach and other febrile symp- 
toms appeared, with roseola, and fiery-red 
papulz on the face and other parts. On the 
sixth day a more diffused and lighter areola 
surrounded the less abrupt elevation, which 
was now more perfectly vesicular; the consti- 
tutional symptoms increased, and the pa- 
pule on the face, neck, trunk, and limbs, ex- 
hibited ash-coloured summits, and through a 
lens appeared to have slight central depres- 
sions. On the seventh day it was manifest 
that the disease had reached its acmé on the 
previous day ; the areola was diminished, the 
vesicle was more apparent, some of the pa- 
pulz presented light straw-coloured sum- 
mits, and the roseola was declining, with an 
abatement of the febrile symptoms, and a 
diminution of the tenderness in the axilla. 
On the eighth day all these chan were 
more obvious, although he was not free from 
headach, the papulz were more yellow, and 
some were desiccating, the vesicles were 
larger but less active, and the areola was 
comparatively pale. This was evidently 
modified vaccine in a sanguine habit, with 
roseola, and vesicular or vaccine eruption.” 
Oat of five children inoculated with the 
variolo-vaccine lymph in twenty punctures, 
Mr. Ceeley obtained only six vesicles, In 
all these cases the punctures inflamed early, 
but the papular stage was later, and it was 
not until sixth, seventh, or eighth day 
that it became possible to determine the 
probability of success. The primary consti- 
tutional symptoms were slight, while the 
secondary were proportionate to the extent 
and character or the areola; thus, in one 
there was considerable suffering, and an ex- 
tensive areola, with vomiting and delirium. 
The following is a successful case of variolo- 
vaccination :—“ Emma Jaycock, aged 14, 
dark swarthy complexion, thin skin, rather 
florid ; two points of sixth-day lymph and 
four of eighth-day lymph were inserted into 
six punctures. On the fifth day four of the 
papule had ash-coloured summits and 
seemed vesicular, two were doubtful. On 
302 





Hannah Excell 
markably like the resa 
culation. My patient 
ne indisposed on 
day, that the axilla was 
ooveatte day, and that she 
and sick, but felt worse on 
day. On the ninth day 
menced, and she complai 

ach; on the eleventh day it was fally deve- 
loped, when all her symptoms returned in 
an aggravated form. On the twelfth day it 
declined, but the turgid vesicles having burst 


attained 

in their longest diameters six and a 

seven lines, and acquired a light brown 
centre from commencing which 
was surrounded by a dull margin "of dull 
white pels tity action. aa and flaccid, 
and still fluid contents, 


this period, the areola, of a dull red ome 3 
is a or 

hue, would revive and decline and 
again, and cyen tthe siteenthor elghtecat 
day, the period to which complete 

tion was frequently protracted, The crust 
commonly partook of the form of the vesi- 
cle; it was often prominent and bold, vary- 

ing in colour from that of a chesnut to that 
of a tamarind-stone, It fell generally about 
the twenty-third or twenty-fifth day, often 


the flimsy cuticle, renewed inflammation and | later.’ 


induration, with circumscribed sloughing 
and ulceration of the skin ensued, and rather 
deep scars are now visible.” 

As a type of the effects of this lymph after 
having passed through several individuals, 
Mr. Ceeley gives the following example of 
a case illustrative of the fourteenth — 
in “an infant fourteen months old, 
plump, and healthy, with a fine, clear, ‘hick’ 
smooth skin. In the majority of instances 


in propagating from arm to arm distinct 
papulation was apparent on the second day ; 


on the third it was not only visible but well 


defined ; on the fifth and sixth vesiculation | &c. 


was abuodantly obvious, and lymph was 
often taken on those days. On the seventh 
day vaccination was frequently performed, 
and points were often charged; on the 
eighth the vesicle commonly exhibited a 
bold, firm, and glistening aspect ; between 
this period and the ninth day the areola 
generally commenced (but in young infants 
with tense and sanguine skins it appeared 
early on the eighth); by the tenth day the 
vesicle was commonly in its greatest beauty 
and highest brilliancy, glistening with the 
lustre of silver or pearl, having the translu- 
cency and appearance of crystal, or shining 
with a pale blue tint, occasionally of a dull 
white or cream colour, bold and elevated, 
with a narrow centre and broad margin, or 

flat and broad in the centre with an acute 
margin, occasionally not raised above the 
level of the skin. On this and the eleventh 
day an extended and generally vivid 
areola existed, with more or less tension and 
induration on the integuments ; at this time 
the lymph was frequently pellucid and often 
perfectly efficient. From the eleventh tothe 
thirteenth day, gradually increasing in many 
individuals both children and adults, some- 
times the entire vesicle, at others only the cen- 
tral ~~ reflected a blue or slate-coloured 
tint, the congested or ecchymosed subja- 
cent adventitious structures, proportionate te 





“The cicatrices were of variable depth 
and extent. When the vesicles remained 
unbroken on a thick sanguine skin, they 
were deep, but on a thin skin shallow, they 
were not always proportionate in width to 
that of the vesicle, the smallest cicatrix often 
succeeding the largest vesicle, but the later 
the crust fell of course the deeper the cica- 
trix, which on these occasions was often 
beautifully striated. I need scarcely say 
that when the vesicles were accidentally 
broken or spontaneously burst, much =>4 
chief ones, deep sloughing of the skin, 
- Spontaneous bursting did not often 
occur except in those subjects possessing the 
before-mentioned pine constitutional 
and dermic characteristics, upon whom we 
must always use active lymph with some 
risk.” 

“ When the lymph in the first remove pro- 
duced normal vesicles, and as soon as it had 
passed readily from arm to arm, the consti- 
tutional symptoms, though mild, were most 
commonly well marked. In infants restless- 
ness, fretfulness, and inappetency, about the 
fifth or sixth day, were very common, some- 
times as late as the seventh day, very few 
escaped feverish symptoms on the ninth and 
tenth days, many had vomiting and diar- 
rhoea. From childhood up to puberty the 
primary symptoms from the fifth to the 
seventh day were unequivocally bsg and 
often complained of ; fever, vomiting, deli- 
rium, and diarrhoea, were not unfrequently 
witnessed at the commencement or during 
the progress of the secondary symptoms. In 
adults, of course, more complaint was made, 
headach, chilliness, anorexia, and sometimes 
thirst, on the fifth or sixth day, increased on 
the seventh day, with axillary tenderness, 
but on the ninth and tenth days much gene- 
ral febrile complaint, disinclination even 
inability to leave the bed. But in several 
instances among young children, little or no 
complaint was made or indicated. All the 
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properly 
often gave rise to 
symptoms, and the most splendid vesicles 
were often seen with trivial, sometimes 
scarcely appreciable disturbance.” 
“ The secondary symptoms were often as 
active with three or four as with six or 
Acceleration of the pulse 


symptoms very commonly showed a remitting 
.” “Tano case, excepting that of Mr. 
ylor, was there any attendant eruption.” 
er observers besides Mr. Ceeley have 
succeeded in performing variolo-vaccination, 
and have recorded the results of their expe- 
riments. Dr. Basile Thiele, of Kasan, in 
South Russia, remarks that the effects pro- 
duced by this lymph were more intense than 
those which resulted from ordinary vaccine 
lymph. Sometimes there were two febrile 
attacks, the one Letween the third and fourth 
day, the other between the eleventh and 
fourteenth ; and these severe effects were 
not lost until the sixth remove. In one case 
the lymph produced an attack oftrue variola, 
and lymph taken from the pocks of this 
patient and inoculated in the arm of an- 
other reproduced vaccinia. This latter ex- 
periment is a marked illustration of the 
identity of variola and vaccinia. 

In concluding the interesting and import- 
ant subject of vaccination, and the considera- 
tion of the defences against small-pox, I may 
mention a singular statement made by Dr. 
Lichtenstein, and published in Hufeland’s 
Journal for 1841. The paper in which this 
statement occurs is entitled, “On the 
Sources from which Matter preservative 
against the Small-pox has been derived,” 
and the author asserts that limpid lymph 
taken from the pustules produced by tarta- 
rised antimony and inoculated in a person 
who has not been vaccinated, occasions a 
pock that cannot be distinguished from vac- 
cinia. These pocks, he states, are equally 
protective against small-pox, and the lymph 
may be transmitted from person to person in 
the same manner with cow-pox, Dr. Lich- 
tenstein inoculated and reinoculated thirty- 
one persons from this source, and none of 
these persons took the small-pox, although 
they mingled freely with thé infected during 
the epidemic prevalence of small-pox. 


Tue glands, properly so called, separate 
fluids from the body, and discharge them by 
aduct. They are all situated on the head 
or trunk.— Dr, Alison. 








CLINICAL REMARKS 
ON CASES OF 
EXCISION OF DISEASED BONE, 
DELIVERED AT 
KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
BY 
MR. FERGUSSON. 


Case I.—Excision oF A PORTION OF THE 
ScaPuLa. 


Henry Parry, etat. 28, a sailor, was 
admitted under Mr. Fergusson October 10, 
1842. Twelve months ago, being then in 
Calcutta, had an attack of what he calls 
rheumatism of the right shoulder; the parts 
swelled much, accompanied with great pain, 
and he was uuable to use the arm, which 
consequently became much emaciated. In 
the course of afew weeks the swelling and 
pain partially subsided, becoming, however, 
more remarkable on the posterior surface of 
the joint. Fluctuation being felt, an opening, 
two inches and a half in length, was made, 
and exit was given toa large quantity of fetid 
pus. The wound has never entirely closed, 
and six or seven pieces of bone have been 
discharged at intervals, the last about three 
months ago. 

There are now two sinuses, one just below 
and behind the acromion, the other a little 
lower, from which there is a constant dis- 
charge of thin fluid ; there is also an opening 
in front of the shoulder, an abscess having 
formed in that situation. All movements in 
the shoulder-joint have ceased, and he has 
become totally unfit for service. The spine 
and acromion scapule are considerably 
thickened, and a probe passed along one of 
the sinuses over these parts grates against 
bare bone. ; 

18. To-day a free incision was made, 
which permitted a more complete examina- 
tion of the spine of the scapula, and with the 
aid of the gouge and forceps, a portion of 
necrosed bone was removed from a: shell- 
like cavity in the spine, formed by a deposi- 
tion of ossific matter around the necrosis. 
The cavity and wound were stuffed with 
lint; cold was applied to check the oozing 
of blood, and on the succeeding day warm 
water dressings were used over clean charpie, 
with which the wound was filled daily. 
Granulations soon occupied the space, and 
as cicatrisation became complete the relief 
from pain and facility of moving the shoulder 
became more and more apparent. The 
puncture in front of the shoulder showed no 
disposition to heal, and from time. to time, 
under the i that there might be a 
portion of dead bone in this situation, a 
probe was introduced, which, however, 
failed to indicate any such condition. At 
last, after the occurrence of some additional 
inflammation in this locality, a piece of bone 





was difficulty in deciding whether the origi- 
nal disease had commenced in the shoulder- 
joint or actually in the scapula, When the 
patient first came to the hospital, however, 
it was evident that it had ceased in the arti- 
culation, having ended in anchylosis, but 
that without surgical interference it was im- 
possible to foretell when it might get well 
otherwise, for the separation and discharge 
of diseased or dead portions of bone were 
processes of great uncertainty. The steps 
which had been taken showed their advan- 
tage by the speedy relief from pain which 
resulted, and also by the rapidity of the cure. 
The patient had suffered for twelve months, 
and years might have elapsed before the dead 
portion of the scapula had been discharged, 
if, indeed, that could ever have happened 
under the circumstances. It was impossible 
to determine from what part the piece of 
bove removed from the sinus in front of the 
joint had separated ; it might have come 
from the head of the humerus, or from some 
contiguous part of the scapula; but if from 
the part of the spine of that bone from 
whence a large portion had been removed, it 
must have taken a singular course to reach 
the surface. 


Case I1.—Disease or Os Catcis.—Exci- 
SION, 


Jane Gilbert, zetat. 29, admitted Novem- 
ber 22, 1842. Five months ago experienced 
great pain in the left heel and across the in- 
step, and shortly after felt similar sensations 
in the knee of the same limb. A hard pain- 
ful swelling formed on the oater side of the 
heel a little below the malleolus, and a sore 
broke out on the skin over the part, which 
has gradually increased till now, when it 
may be described as an irritable ulcer, with 
highly inflamed and swollen edges, and a 
thick slough in the centre. The slightest 
touch with the probe causes a copious flow 
of blood, but no bone can be detected. There 
is a point which may be covered with the 
tip of the finger over the external condyle of 
the femur, which is exquisitely painful, and 
effusion into the joint is conspicuous ; patient 
to be kept in bed; knee and heel to be 
poulticed. 

26. Slongh has from the sore 
on the heel, and left the bone exposed. 

Dec. 1. An issue with caustic potash 
formed over the painful part of the knee. 

Jan. 29, 1843. Since Ist December ult., 
pain in the knee has gradually ceased, effu- 
sion has been absorbed, and there now only 
remains a small superficial sore, resulting 
from the application of the caustic. During 





P . . 

21. Pain has gradually ceased, and the 
sore is now about healed ; little tenderness 
on pressure, and no appearance of further 
disease either in the heel or knee; health 
much improved.* 

After the operation Mr. F. remarked, that 
such a ing was often of great service 
in bringing about a speedy cure of an other- 
wise very tedious disease. He had frequently 
adopted a similar practice in other cases of 
the kind, and had succeeded in curing a dis- 
ease of several years standing in the course 
of a few weeks. He believed that the ad- 
vantage of such treatment was not sufficiently 
understood, and that much benefit 
accrue from its more frequent adoptioa. 
had operated in this instance at an earlier 
—- than he thought altogether eligible, 

ut had been induced to do so from the 
earnest wishes of the patient, and 
cause he imagined that even then 
afford relief to her sufferings with 
prospect of a cure. He would 
ferred waiting until there was evidence 
a portion of bone had become loose, 
events, until the acute stages of 
had seemingly ceased. In the operation 
had found the lower and outer margin of 


rated from the neighbouring osseous tissue 
Ia scooping it away his principal guide in 
determining when he had done 





sinus, nor any evidence 
having been left.— Rep. Lancer. 
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Case III.—Necrosis or Femur arrex Am- 
PUTATION ; OPERATION. 


James Churchill, ztat. 48, a sailor, ad- 
mitted Jan. 25, 1843. In March, 1838, had 
his right knee crushed at sea, and was sub- 
jected to various modes of treatment until 
the summer of 1839, when amputation in the 
thigh was performed at the Dreadnought 
Hospital Ship, where he remained until 
November, when he left with the wound 
still open, A portion of bone had been cut 
away subsequent to the operation. He 
stayed at home, continuing to poultice the 
stump, until February, 1840, when he went 
into Guy’s Hospital, where he was kept two 
years and seven months. During all this 
period he suffered great pain in the part; a 
small portion of bone had been discharged, 
and a swelling at the under and back part 
of the stump had been punctured with a 
knife sixteen different times, a little blood 
only escaping on these occasions. In Sep- 
tember last he was discharged from that in- 
stitution, and was under the impression that 
nothing could be done to allay his sufferings. 
Has for some time been an inmate of the 
Wandsworth Union Workhouse, and has 
latterly experienced great and constant suf- 
fering, being unable to move or permit the 
part to be touched without experiencing 
acute pain. The stump is of great size, pa- 
tient being large and corpulent; on the end 
there is an open ulcer through which bare 
bone can be felt with the probe or finger. 
The scars of the former punctures are quite 
visible. There is a small sore on the skin 
over the trochanter major, which discharges 
matter. The amputation has been per- 
formed about the middle of the thigh. 

Jan. 26, 1843. To-day Mr, Fergusson 
made a free crucial incision on the end of 
the stump, and raised the soft parts with 
the knife so as to enable him to expose the 
end of the femur. He then introduced a 
pair of strong sequestrum forceps, and with 
a continued application of some force (ap- 
plied downwards in the axis of the bone) 
extracted a sequestrum five inches in length, 
which, at the lower end, included the whole 
circumference of the femur, and gradually 
tapered to a point above. The operation 
caused great pain, every movement of the 
sequestrum calling forth screams of agony ; 
the bleeding was copious, but no vessel re- 
quired a ligature. The wound was stuffed 
with lint, cold cloths were applied, and 
warmth was ordered in the evening. 

Feb. 27, 1843. Patient required opiates 
for several nights after the operation. In a 
few days the tenderness in the stump wore 


off, he could move himself in bed, and per- | taken 





mit the to be handled without suffering 
as he Vid before Now the wound has 
nearly closed, he has no pain, and can move 
about freely. The size of the stump is 
greatly diminished, 

After the operation and at subsequent 
visits Mr. F. stated that necrosis sometimes 


long when the surgeon had the remedy 
his power ; it would have been imp 

have interfered previously to the looseni 

the sequestrum ; when that had hap 

he could not say, but he supposed that a 
ceeding similar to that which he 

lowed might have been had recourse to at an 
earlier period. It had been imagined 
some who had seen the case before that a 
malignant disease existed, and when he him- 
self had been asked his opinion an idea was 
entertained that a second amputation very 
high up, possibly at the hip-joint, would be 
requisite. The history of the case and the 
condition of the stump led him to conclude 
that a sequestrum was the cause of all the 
distress. He had satisfied himself that such 
it really was, and came to the conclusion 
that a reasonable attempt might be made to 
extract the dead portion of bone by making 
a proper opening at the end of the stump. 
The result spoke for itself, and afforded a 
good example of judicious interference on 
the part of the surgeon, when it had become 
evident that the sequestrum would never 
separate by natural means, 





CHOLERA — oe BARBEL 


Tere seems to be no doubt that the roe 
of this fish (the cyprinus barbus) has, as 
Sauvages, Kopp, Marx, Xc., have asserted, a 
poisonous quality, which is especially mani- 
fest onchildren. The symptoms caused by 
it, which show themselves soon after it has 
been swallowed, are frequent bilious vomit- 
ings, precordial anxiety, diarrhoea with 
tenesmus, profuse perspirations, and convul- 
sive movements of the limbs. In process of 
time the features become altered, and hiccup 
with syncope ensues. Before any violent 
vomiting comes or, an emetic of ipecacuanha 
is advantageous; but after this symptom 
has set in, Trusen recommends the employ- 
ment of revulsives to the cardiac region, and 
that lemonade should be given in large quan- 
tities. Another authority advises the use of 
caustic spirit of ammonia, io doses of from 
fifteen to twenty drops, in a glass of water, 
every five or ten minutes.—Hu/feland’s 
Journal, The treatment suitable in this case 
would probably be identical with that in 
other cases in which poisonous fish had been 





920 DR. DICK ON THE USES OF CONSTIPATION, AND 


USES OF CONSTIPATION 
AND 
ABUSE OF PURGATIVES. 
EPILEPSY. INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sir,—“Tl y a,” writes Fontanelle, “ des 
mots qui hurlent de surprise et d’effroi de se 
trouver unis ensemble ;” and possibly to the 

rase “‘ uses of constipation,” with which I 

d this notice, may seem to apply the 
remark now quoted of the French philoso- 
pher. Nevertheless, I am prepared to main- 
tain, from frequent observation, and even 
experiment, that, in not a few maladies, a 
constipated condition of the bowels is advan- 
tageous ; an opposite condition, unequivo- 
cally hurtful. 

Among the affections in which a consider- 
able degree of constipation is useful, are 
certain forms of chronic rheumatism, certain 
cardiac affections, and incipient phthisis. 
In acute rheumatism, occurring for the first 
time, and in young and robust subjects, pur- 
gatives are useful or indispensable, But it is 
otherwise when the disease has assumed the 
chronic type, and occurs in persons debili- 
tated by the disease itself, or by other 
causes, or in those beyond mature manhood 
and merging into age. With such, even 
moderately free purging is almost sure to 
aggravate the attack, or to convert merely 
rremonitory symptoms, as slight sensations 
of chilliness, or fleeting muscular or articular 
neuralgia, into an actual and general attack. 
I have met in practice with various instances 
of such untoward results from an incautious 
use of purgatives in the circumstances re- 
ferred to. 

Of all the varieties of opening medicine, 
saline purgatives are those which, when in- 
judiciously used, most disastrously operate 
in inducing or in aggravating chronic rheu- 
matism. On this point I can speak confi- 
dently, from tolerably extensive and from 
careful observation. I have repeatedly 
known, in persons subject to chronic rheuma- 
tism, but for the moment entirely free from 
it, a severe and protracted paroxysm in- 
duced by one or two incautious and scouring 
doses of saline purgatives. A day or two 
after the taking of these, the patients have 
felt their sensibility of cold remarkably in- 
creased ; slight rigors followed, and in from 
four-and-twenty to forty-eight hours, gene- 
ral rheumatism has developed itself, which, 
in the course of the five or six subsequent 
days, has gradually augmented in severity. 
It is not altogether an easy matter to account 
for this peculiar action of saline pains 
in the affection under ee 
disposed to suspect it is princi 
through the sedative influence which saline pal 

es produce on the nervous system. 
first effect of saline purgatives is to pro- 





of course, the 

the globules in fluid. Now, it is ob- 
vious that this first effect of saline purgation 
is not debilitating. But what is the next 
consequence? To repair the loss of serum, 
absorption from the aqueous contents of the 
stomach and bowels, and also probably “1 
the aqueous vapour in = 

through the lungs, rapidly and po. sar 
begins, and in a very short time the vascular 
system is re-djstended with a serum of a 
much thinner and less stimulant quality than 
that of which it was lately drained. The 
nervous system, which, in regard to the 
vigour of its manifestations, is powerfully 
influenced by the quality of the vascular 
fluids, feels and betrays the sedative effect 
of this admixture ; hence the rigors, neural- 
gia, and other symptoms, which precede, ac- 
company, and constitute rheumatism. 

With regard to certain forms of cardiac 
disease, I have had equally ample proofs 
that purgatives used without the greatest 
circumspection, and more especially that 
saline purgatives are eminently prejudicial.” 
In dilatation of any of the cavities this effect 
of purgatives is particularly observable. In 
this form of heart affection, whatever weakens 
the nervous and muscular vigour of the 
cardiac parietes, must increase the embar- 
rassment caused by the dilatation, even so 
far as to bring on palpitation or irregular 
contraction of the walls of the affected cavity 
or cavities, an effect which we have often 
witnessed, and which I have repeatedly had 
occasion to remark in the cases of two pa- 
tients now under my care. 

Thus, a patient of mine who labours under 
structural disease of the heart finds the 
symptoms to be invariably aggravated by the 
use of tea, sloppy diet, or purgatives ; while 
he derives sensible benefit from a moderately 


generous diet, from a moderate use of wine, 


purgatives in threatening or incipient 
phthisis, more especially in the case of 
strumous subjects, I presume every practi- 
tioner of any experience is satisfied. It 
would not be difficult to theorise plausibly 
as to the rationale of this effect of purgatives 
in the particular affection referred to, but as 
doing so would lead me into some details 
which would occupy greater time and space 
than can now be allotted to them, I shall 
defer entering on it for the present. 

I shall, in concluding this notice, make 


* I have elsewhere pointed outa ng 
affection, closely simulating disease of the 
spleen and heart, which is eS a 
me at and removed by tonics. (Derangements, 

Primary and Reflex, of the Digestive 
Organs, p. 264.) 
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THE ABUSE OF PURGATIVES. 


who, 
bject to attacks of epilepsy every 


during several years, has been 
six 
weeks or two months. I began by giving 
this man half-grain doses of nitrate of silver 
three times daily, which I gradually in- 
creased to two grains (thrice a day), care- 
fully regulating, at the same time, his bowels, 
his diet, and his habits. In the course of a 
very few weeks, a remarkable improvement 
took. place. The epileptic paroxysms were 
notably reduced in severity and the intervals 
between them increased. So sensible was 
this patient of the vast benefit which he 
derived from the nitrate of silver, and of the 
power which it possessed over his disease, 
that he was perfectly willing to run the risk 
of the discoloration apt to ensue from its 
persistent use, in consideration of the advan- 
tage which he felt was accraing from it. 
However, I next put him on a course of the 
ammonio-sulphate of copper, and lastly, of 
the oxide of zinc. The result of this treat- 
ment is that during nine or ten months he 
has not bed a paroxysm. To those accus- 
tomed to treat this most intractable and dis- 
couraging affection the above fact conveys, 
in itself, a sufficient commentary. 

The second case was that of a truly for- 
midable obstruction of the bowels, attended 
with the grave symptoms of stercoraceous 
vomiting, of which Mr. Doughty, of Knights- 
bridge (in answer to a request from me that 
he would furnish me with the details and 
dates of the treatment), gives an account in 
following the letter :— 

“4, William-street, Knightsbridge, 
“ Feb, 10, 1843. 

“ Dear Sir,—I think you saw the daughter 
of Mrs. ——, seven or eight days after my 
first attendance, during which time I gave 
her repeated doses of calomel and black 
draught. * * * * JT saw her on the 
Friday : the calomel was retained on the 
stomach, but the draught was vomited; she 
complained of pain in the head and nausea. 
I ordered four grains of calomel to be taken 
that evening, with the senna draught in the 
morning, which I relied on operating ; con- 
sequently, I did not see her till Monday 
morning, when I learned that the draught 
had been vomited, and that there had been 
no action of the bowels ; she slept a good 
deal; the pulse was pretty regular; but she 
still complained of vertigo. I repeated the 
calomel, combined with cathartic extract 
and an aperient draught. When I saw her on 
Tuesday the latter had been vomited and the 
sickness increased, with hamatemesis. 
Saline mixture, with small doses of hydro- 
cyanic acid, was then given to allay the 
nausea. I saw her on Wednesday; 
told me the saline mixture made her more 
sick. Small doses of calomel were then 
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three or four hours, with a strong 
ee try epee oy be we ane 


the turpentine enema with castor oil, and, I 
think, calomel in small doses. On the fol- 
lowing day you prescribed six ounces of 
mercury and the tobacco enema, sixteen 
ounces of which, Pharmacopoeia strength, I 
administered. This produced syncope and 
cold sweat. I think on the following day 
eight ounces more mercury were given, and 
the tobacco-smoke, to the extent of five or 
six whiffs, was administered, and in the 
course of the day croton oil, per mouth and 
rectum ; and on the following, or second day 
after, the tobacco-smoke was again used, 
and after it an assafoetida enema was given. 
After the latter we began to have copious 
stools, and the whole of the mercury m 

“In the evacuations there was a sub- 
stance very like coffee-grounds, and on 
questioning Mrs. ——, I learned that her 
daughter was in the habit of chewing whole 
coffee very freely. Is it not possible that 
this was the primary cause of this obstinate 
case of obstruction. I am, dear Sir, your’s 
traly, “E. D. Doveurty.” 

I may add to the above detail, that im- 
mediately after I saw the case I ordered 
calumba and opium, to arrest the vomiting, 
an object always to be attained, if possible, 
in such cases. I also directed the attendants 
of the patient, after the quicksilver was 
taken, frequently to raise her up in bed (she 
was too feeble to raise herself), and to alter 
her position from one side to the other, from 
the back to the belly, and vice versa, with 
the view of favouring the gravitation of the 
quicksilver to the lower bowels. My object 
in ordering the tobacco infusion and smoke 
enemata was to favour the reduction of any 
obscure hernia or muscular spasm of the 
bowel, supposing any such to exist. The 
issue of the case was extremely satisfactory, 
and to me an agreeable disappointment; for 
certainly, from the whole aspect of the 
symptoms, even from the moment I saw the 
patient, I despaired of the poor girl’s life. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Rosert Dicx, M.D. 

Upper John-street, Golden-square, 

March 14, 1843. 





Tue Race ror Invention.—Velpeau and 
Blandin have both deprecated the present 
mania for the invention of new surgical in- 
struments in France, as if surgery were not 
already overladen with mechanical contriv- 
ance. Velpeau attributes this mania, which 
prevails mostly among young surgeons, to 
the ignorance of these youths as to what has 
been done before them ; and he judiciously 
observes, that “it would be much better for 


she | them to study the capacities of the surgical 


instruments that at present exist than to in- 
vent others of which there is no need.” 





922 ARGUMENTS AND OPINIONS RESPECTING 


GENERAL ABSTRACT 
OF THE 
VIEWS OF CORRESPONDENTS OF 
“THE LANCET” 


RESPECTING THE 
FUNCTION OF THE SPLEEN. 


(Concluded from p. 821.) 

Mr. Eactet, in an elaborate paper, pro- 
ceeds to reply tothe criticisms elicited by 
his communication of September the 3rd, 
ult. (1841-2, vol. ii., p. 783), in “ the lamp,” 
as is quizzically remarked by our corre- 
spondent, “ Mitesius” (p.130), His first 
response is to “ Amicus VeRiTaTis,” who 
had first objected “that Mr, Eagle had 
thrown overboard the idea that the lympha- 
tics were the excretory ducts of that organ, 
and had too hastily concluded that the pro- 
duct of the spleen passed into the circulation 
by the vein,” Mr. Eagle avers that his rea- 
soning on that point was sound and logical. 

“¢ Amicus Veritatis’ has said, ‘If, as 
Mr. E. supposes, the product of the spleen be 
the colouring matter of the blood, we ought 
to find that material in greater quantity in 
the blood of the splenic and portal veins 
than in that, perhaps, of any other part of 
the venous circulation. But Mr. E, quotes 
the very authorities which demolish his own 
hypothesis. M. Schultz states, ‘ The blood 
of the vena porte is, in general, more dark 
than venous blood. Itis not reddened by 
solutions of neutral salts, nor by the contact 
of atmospherical air, nor by the action of 
oxygen gas.’ Now, the darkness of the blood 
in the vena porte arises principally from the 
slowness of the circulation, especially in the 
intervals of digestion, and even arterial 
blood dark from the same cause ; 
and, as to the oxygenation of the portal 
blood, it is distinctly stated in my paper that 
this blood is rendered susceptible of aera- 
tion in the liver, so-that in fact the colouring 
matter is not perfected until it is aerated in 
the lump, and hence the tail of my proposi- 
tion, ‘ that the product of the spleen is the 
colouring matter of the blood in its primitive 
condition.’ AndI may here add, from exa- 
mination of animals after excision of the 
spleen, I have a suspicion that another part 
of the animal organism assists the spleen in 
this office, and in a degree only compensates 
for its removal. Let the quantity of pig- 
ment, then, be ever so great, the dark colour 
of the portal blood, and its insusceptibility 
to aeration and oxygenation, would still 
obtain. 

“TI thus accuse ‘ Amicus Veritatis’ of 
faulty logic, and at the same time of mis- 
representation in this, that he holds back 
the necessary explanation of the non-aera- 
tion of the portal blood, which runs thus in 


ny, Paper f —‘ The ch 
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duct becomes dark red in the porta, to 
pare the bile in the liver, where it is 
Raper, my Mee anne as Thirdly 
he Dr. sory enpecn ne mre Oe 
ral (red blood) as if 
the peculiar peculiar (the portal blood), which is to 
be guilty of ‘ argument by illusion or false 
show.’ ‘ Amicus Veritatis’ is pleased to 
characterise my facts as meagre — and insuffi- 


Fi 


to adjudicate the matter, but surely it is bet- 
ter to have even a jump at the fruth than 
lazily sit still in the stink of old, diseased, 
and putrid error. 

“ The writer observes, by way of conclu- 
sion, that he has ‘ no wish to beg the ques- 
tion of Mr. Eagle, but would meet him on 
his own ground, with the query—if the 
spleen is to be considered a gland, where 
is its peculiar duct?’ I answer distinctly, 
the splenic canal is the peculiar duct, and I 
invite ‘ Amicus Veritatis,’ or any anatomist 
in London or elsewhere, to show either that 
the splenic vein of an ox resembles any other 
vein in the body, or that in its special ana- 
tomy it does not closely resemble other 
ducts, as the duct of the pancreas, for ex- 
ample. Here isa — challenge, with- 
= either ri supererogation 

Mr. Eagle next ptr the allegation of 
the vital contractility of the spleen, as put 
forth by Mr. Jackson. 

“ _ ew 5 hypothesis, that the 
y organ, falls 
to oon if it can be shown that this 
organ possesses no vital contractility what- 
ever, no propulsive power. Now Mr. Dal- 
rymple has demonstrated (Lancet, Dec. 11, 
1841,) that fibrous bands exist in the pla- 
centa, but who has demonstrated, or ever will 
demonstrate, fibrous bands in the spleen ? 

“ The placenta is fibrous and actively con- 
tractile, the spleen is non-fibrous, and only 
passively (if at all) contractile; and this 
fact I have witnessed twenty times on open- 
ing the abdomen of the rabbit, both before 
and after excision of the spleen. So far as 
my experiments have gone (and I endeavour 
to see with my eyes and not with my preju- 
dices), neither the splenic or the portal vein 
possesses any vital contractility whatever ; 
indeed, that they should seems to me a phy- 
sical impossibility. ‘The radicles of the 
spleno-hepatic vein,’ says Mr. Jackson, 
‘ possess the property of vital contractility, 
as is proved by the spleen varying in size at 
different times in the same animal.’ Is this 
what Mr. Jackson calls a demonstration ? 
That the spleen varies in size at different 
times is a fact of which I have had ocular de- 
monstration ; but the inference of its vital 
contractility is loose and illogical ; 
unless the subject of disease, the spleen is, I 
believe, always larger during digestion, 
when the secretion of its product goes on 
most actively. The same may, I think, be 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE SPLEEN. 


said of the varying size of the pancreas, and 
even the liver. 
1 en ee on which 


reasons 
form the opinion that Mr. Jackson’s view | the 


Wee iealtes dhe elon a eae hore 
bygeneets, SONS, 1 a improvement in 


pe my int to the pet 
ng. it to pe- 
reeny of ague and the pit enlarger 
ment of the spleen? Does it take 


zance of the altered coagulability of the 
blood constantly following posse of the 
spleen? Does it explain the fattening of 
animals under such circumstances? Does 
it tell of the condition of the in cases of 
death from starvation? » it leads to 
nothing, it explains nothing. It tells of an 

organ possessibg high vital contractility 
almost without nerves (Haller)—of an assist- 
ant-circulatory organ without power—of an 
organ for the specific pur; of carrying on 
the hepato- circulation, and yet (if get- 
ting fat hearty are any proofs of a good 
circulation) this circulation goes on much 
better without it, even in a weak animal!!! 
In the name of good sense, then, let us have 
some better reason for Mr. Jackson’s belief 
than the wretched logic ‘ because the heart 
cannot propel the hepato-portal blood, ergo, 
the spleen must ;’ for that is to argue from 
ignorance rather than from know] 


* And what says ‘ Amicus Veritatis,’ for 
I had almost forgotten his hypotheses, and 
might safely have left them to demolish each 
other. He first fully argues with Mr. Jack- 
son that the spleen is an assist ir 
organ, yet has never seen any - muscalar 
fibres to endow it with actively propulsive 
powers ; secondly, he believes that its main 
office is to fit the portal fluid for circulation 
in the liver, by abstracting from the blood 
supplied to it part of the watery and albu- 
minous particles, yet does not even show 
that the fluid is less watery ; henext believes 
that its office is quasi-glandular, yet is horror- 
struck at the mention of a duct. A little 
further on, and lo! another change. He 
now believes its function is not single but 
double, its products of two kinds, and carried 
away by two sets of vessels; not ducts,—of 
course not,—but vessels / /” 


In our simplicity we had thought that so 
grave and mysterious a subject as the pres 
sent scarcely admitted of poetic licence. Mr 
Eagle, however, undeceives us, for, enter- 
taining the opinion of Dr, Collier, “ that 
most human inventions have been originally 
anticipated by the poets, and that the philo- 
sophers followed in their wake” (Levens, 





1841-2, vol, ti 883), he gives us a num- 
ber of extracts from Pope and other poets, 
to prove that disease “s spleen is uc- 
tive of melancholia. ede a Tan much that | him 
we are peer to omit they are very 
“¢ pat to the purpose” of Mr. Eagle , and their 


insertion here would have amply ns bent, the 
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truth of Mr. Jackson’s quotation, “ splen 
ridere fecit.” ’ 

Mr. returns to the asseveration that 


splenic vein is, in fact, a — 
and a duct, resting this statement on the spe- 
cial anatomy of the canal, its coats, &c.; on 
a comparison of it with the hepatic and other 
ducts, on the one hand, and the pancreatic 
and other ducts, on the contrary ; on the re- 
lative — of the artery, which in the ox 
lies “ frequently, if not commonly, within 
the Pern. ae dF of the canal, se parated 
from it truly by its proper cellular sheath ;” 
and on the many vascular mamillary points 
which break the continuity of surface in the 
canal, and off which what he considers the 
pigment of the blood ow be wiped. Re- 
specting the pigment, then, Mr. Eagle 
says :— 
“The function of secreting this product I 
ant to the spleen, To ancreas, I 
think, from experiment, I shall assign the 
function of secreting the oily matter of the 
blood, and thus the mixing of the alkali, the 
bile, with this oil, is the principal cause of 
the milky nature of the chyle and of the 
chylous serum, almost independent of the 
nature of the food taken into the stomach. 
* There is a very remarkable case 
of aia related in Tue Lancet of July 
last (1841-2), which strengthens unavoid- 
ably,as I think, my view of the ‘ anatomy 
cal physiology’ of the spleen, for on exami- 
valli after death, coincident with a pale 
appearance of the body generally, the spleen 
was found so changed in structure, as to re- 
semble pigment of peroxide of iron, Now 
where, I ask of ‘ Amicus Veritatis’ and of 
Mr. Jackson, was this pigment formed but 
in the spleen itself? ich of the three 
hypotheses now agitated in Tue Lancet 
offers the best solution of this case ?” 
Towards the termination of his paper, 
Mr. Eagle replies at length to “ Milesius,” 
for whose letter see ante, p. 130, Very few 
Sresh facts are brought forth ia this reply, 
and without detriment to Mr. Eagle’s views, 
teaders may safely be left to form a judg. 
ment on their merits, or those of “ Mile- 
sius’” objections, from a perusal of their 
original papers. Mr. Eagle deduces from 
his experimental excisions of the spleen in 
animals, not only that the removal of that 
organ is directly productive of fattening, 
but that it prevents the deposition of tubercles; 
and, in support of this opinion, he quotes a 
statement by Dr. Carswell, “that it is very 
rare that tuberculous matter can be ted 
in the blood contained within its Pr r ves- 
sels, but that it is frequently met with in this 
fluid in the vessels of the spleen. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Eagle congratulates himself 
ra ay oe on the spleen have rad 


a, first,—to the proposition of an operation 
when fully fairly develo soe’ 
Z ie ves, 8000 





become a 
ration in surgery ; and, secondly, to the ob. 





so increasing 
the blood that no acute inflam- 
or general, can possibly pro- 


operation has been already in 
part laid before the readers of Tue Lancer; 
and itisto be followed by the second, as 
time, cases, and observations occur ; not, 
however, until its effects admit of such de- 
monstration as to place it beyond the reach 
of a peddling controversy.” 
Mr. Jackson begins a letter, dated Dec. 5, 
1842, by thus addressing the editor :— 
“According to Mr. Robert Stevens, it 
diverts arterial blood into the portal vein! 





the ‘highly carbonised pabulum,’ namely, a 
‘highly oxygenised pabulum.’ ‘ Amicus 
Veritatis’ says that the liver must be sup- 
plied with a very venous blood ; Mr. Stevens 
that the portal blood is already too venous, 
or would be, if it were not mended by the 
addition of a certain quantity of arterial 
blood.” 

Mr. Jackson, then, considering “ Amicus 
Veritatis” as demolished, by no answer 
having appeared to his former objections 
Conte, p. 88), directs his cannonade against 

r. Stevens. 

“ The spleen of a man whose liver weighs 
three pounds, averages about eight ounces, 
The spleen of a pig, the liver of which 
wei three pounds, is only four ounces, 
In the former, therefore, the spleen is one- 
sixth the weight of the liver; in the latter 
one-twelfth. Now, as the spleen of the pig 
is only half the size of the spleen in the 
haman subject, the splenic artery of the pig 
will be only half the size of the splenic 
artery of the man; and the quantity of oxy- 
genised blood (it is an imperfectly car- 
bonised blood) diverted through the medium 
of the spleen into the portal vein of the pig, 
will be only half the quantity of oxygenised 
blood diverted through the medium of the 
spleen into the portal vein in man, Can Mr. 
Stevens tell why the portal blood of a pig 
requires only half as much oxygenised or 
splenic blood to be mixed with it as the por- 
tal blood of aman? Why, the pig’s liver 
does not require so highly oxygemised a pa- 
bulum as the man’s liver? or why a p‘z’s 
spleen should be only half the size of the 
* man’s spleen, when the liver of each weighs 
the same? Now, where is the oxygenised 
pabulum ? 

“To learn the use of the spleen, a man 
must sit down quietly, and ask himself how 
the blood gets through the liver both before 
birth and after. He must apply his mind to 
the foetal as well as to the adult circulation, 


or perhaps he may stumble on Mr. Shaw’s | beer 





ot ee 
boy bo Sela I might prevent Mr. Shaw show- 


ing us, in a subsequent number, how respi 
ration pumps the blood through the liver 
before birth as well as after. A man should 
be cautious how he biunders in the face of 


demonstration. 

“The circulation ought properly to be di- 
vided into three systems : a > & pulmo- 
nary, and a general ; of two, a pul- 
monic and systemic. The disagreeable con- 
viction might, indeed, come home to some of 
your readers, that they had only previously 
understood two-thirds of the opeslation ion, and 
these imperfectly ; and that their 
of the remaining third is the cause of their 
knowing nothing of such organs as the 
spleen and the nta, cum quibusdam aliis, 
concerning which I now say nothing. 

“ Again: if it be true that all the fluids 
taken into the stomach pass through the 
veins of that viscus into the splenic vein 
(the veins of the stomach and also of the 
duodenum terminate in the splenic vein) ; 
and if, therefore, it be not true that the fluids 
taken into the stomach pass through the ab- 
sorbents, and climb up the thoracic duct to 
get into the veins (and the opinion that they 
are is so hugely preposterous that it is won- 
derful it should ever have been entertained) ; 
and, again, if it be true that there are men 
who drink two, three, and even four or five 
gallous of fluid per diem,—then there can 
be no doubt whatever that much more di- 
tuted venous blood enters the heart by the 
hepatic veins than there is arterial blood 
supplied to the digestive organs by the coeliac 
and mesenteric arteries.* 

“ Ifit be impossible that the left ventricle, 
by propelling one ounce of blood through the 
coeliac and mesenteric arteries, can effect the 
propulsion of ten drachms through the portal 
plexuses and hepatic veins into the right 
auricle (and it is manifestly as impossible as 
for a force to overcome a resistance greater 
than itself) ; then it is absolutely certain the 
vis-a-tergo of the left ventricle does not pro- 
pel the portal blood through the liver into 


the heart. 
But we know the blood is propelled through 
the liver into the heart both death and 


after ; and if it be in neither case the heart 
which effects that propulsion it is clear some 

must ; wales, indeed, the blood- 
globules are wheels which can move of 
themselves and carry a the fluid in 
which they are contained. In two or three 
communications to your Journal I have en- 


* Only a few days ago a physician as- 
sured me that he is acquainted with a person 
who drinks, on an average, five gallons 
daily. I understood that it was chiefly 
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‘THE FUNCTION OF THE SPLEEN. 
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spleno-hepatic vein, and the placenta 
radicles of the 

that the former ought to be as a 
permanent placenta, and the latter as a tem- 
porary spleen,* 

“I must again remind your readers that 
the branches of the spleno-hepatic veia are 
surrounded by a sheath of loose cellular 
membrane, a prolongation of Glisson’s cap- 
sule, and that the spleen (or radicles of the 
spleno-hepatic vein), is known to vary at 
different times ; which two facts indubitably 
prove the whole of the spleno-hepatic vein to 
possess the property of vital contractility. I 
must also repeat that the much larger size 
of the spleen in man than in the quadruped 
is manifestly owing to the different direction 
of the portal vessels; that is, to the venous 
current through the liver of the former being 
vertical, and through the latter horizontal ; 
vnd from this one fact I infer that not only 
is the use of the spleen such as I have before 
pointed out, but also that it can have no other 
use. This may to some seem a bold infer- 
ence ; but the fact is strong enough to bear 
it. Nay, it proves more ; for, coupled with 
the close resemblances which exist between 
the spleen and placenta, it leads irresistibly 
to the conclusion that it is no part of the use 
of the placenta to alter either the blood sup- 
plied to it by the mother or returned to it 
from the foetus. 

“ The spleen and the placenta, therefore, 
are to be regarded as assistant-circulatory 


&&, 
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* “Tn an article by Mr. Dalrymple, pub- 
lished in the last volume of the ‘ Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions,’ that gentleman 
states that ‘the whole mass of the placenta 
is made up of the innumerable ramifications 
of the umbilical arteries;’ which is mani- 
festly as erroneous as it would be to say that 
the umbilical cord consists exclusively of the 
two umbilical arteries. Mr. Dalrymple 
shortly afterwards says the umbilical ‘ vein 
and its branches (Mr. D. of course means 
the roots, for the branches are in the foetus) 
are y larger than the arteries and their 
subdivisions, but less numerous.” I beg to 
direct the attention of your readers to Mr. 
Dalrymple’s paper on ‘ The Structure and 
Functions of the Human Placenta;’ and 
more particularly to the concluding physiolo- 
gical remarks, which I think valuable inas- 
much as they afford a pretty fair specimen 
of the sort of service which microscopical 
mad is capable of rendering to physio- 
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but not through the portal system, which 
a distinct system, just as the pulmonary 
distinct system of circulation; and it is, as 
I have already shown, as physically impos- 
sible for the left ventricle to propel the portal 
blood through the liver, as it would be for 
the spleen or spleno-hepatic vein to propel it 
through the lungs, or the right ventricle to 
propel itover the general system. The cir- 
culation is, then, obviously composed of THREE 
systems, and not of TWO, as at present sup- 
posed. There is a portal system, a pulmonary 
system, and a general system; and those 
physiologists take an erroneous and confined 
view of the circulation who imagine the por- 
tal system to be a part of, or a dependency 
of the general system. Seeing, then, that 
there are three capillary systems through 
which the blood is propelled, is it reason- 
able, knowing that the two latter have dis- 
tinct agents for the propulsion of the blood, 
to suppose that the former is not provided 
with its appropriate and peculiar agent for 
that express purpose, but that it is dependant 
on, or indebted to, one of the latter—the left 
ventricle? And are we for ever to be Mal- 
pighi-corpusculizing and marvelling as to 
what possible use there can be for two such 
organs as the spleen and the placenta? If 
there be, as Abernethy affirmed, ‘such a 
thing as common sense,’ surely our creed of 
two hundred years’ standing, that there is 
only one organ concerned in the circulation 
of the blood, has endured long enough. It 
was miraculous that the use of the heart 
eluded discovery until two hundred years 
ago ; but it is the miracle ofall miracles that 
two centuries after the discovery that the 
blood does circulate, men should still be ata 
loss to understand the purposes fulfilled by 
organs of such magnitude as the spleen and 
the placenta ; and entertain not the smallest 
doubt that the heart propels the blood through 
the liver, not only after birth, but before! 
For of that which we have been taught, and 
which we have learned to believe true, a 
suspicion that it may possibly be erroneous 
seldom crosses our minds; and even then 
boldly to question its truth, is deemed a sort 
of infidelity of which few of us dare to be 
guilty, and which we also regard as a 
D 


u oo in others.” 
t may have been strange enough that the 
use of the heart eluded discovery until the 
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propels the blood, and the placenta a tempo- 
rary spleen only in so far as it exerts an 
an as action. But is no viscus to be 
considered as aiding in the function of cir- 
culation but such as have an absolute pro- 
— power? May no gland or membrane 
invested with the title of assistant-circu- 
latory organ, which alters the blood and 
renders it more fit to pursue its subsequent 
course? It is, on the contrary, in the latter 
respect, chiefly, that I regard the spleen as 
facilitating the circulation ; and by a parity 
of reasoning, I consider the lungs, liver, 
kidneys, &c., in so far as they affect the 
circulating fluid, and withdraw from it or 
add to it some of its materials, as active 
assistants in the circulatory process. 

“The spleen is clearly no gland, since it 
has no specific duct, and gives origin to no 
specific product, as do the liver, kidney, or 
pancreas. But I believe that it still exerts 
acertain action upon the blood supplied to 
it, and I will beg for space to recapitulate 
here what I consider this action to be. 
Selon moi, then, the chief use of the spleen 
is to fit the portal blood for circulation in the 
liver by abstracting from the blood supplied 
to itself the greater part of its lymph, so as to 
present to the liver a highly carbonised fluid, 
and one especially fitted for the elaboration of 
the bile, which, as is well known, is in all 
normal cases secreted from the portal blood. 


This action of the spleen I term quasi- 
glandular,* seeing that the change impressed 





* “ Mr. Jackson, who professes to require 
information as to the meaning of 


analogue placenta in 
mammalia) it is assuredly rendered fitter for 
circulation in the foetus ; or, if Mr. Jackson 
will rather have it so, ‘ through the umbilical 
vein and the foetal liver into the foetal heart.’ 
How then, Sir, have we to unlearn all that 
distinguished authorities t have led us to 
believe (for actual evidence there is none)? 
Have we to learn to admit that the blood 


of after life ?—a process which 
can by no means be supposed to take place 
within the body of the foetus, and which is 
effected in the chick through the 
medium of the allantois. (See the trans. of 
Wagner's Elem. of ang °C p. 130, &c. 
Notwithstanding what Mr. Jackson says, 
must, for the present, at least, be permitted 
to continue my belief,—firstly, that the main 
function of the placenta is rather to impress 
a change on the foetal blood than to propel 
that fluid into the foetus ; secondly, that the 
ventricles of the foetal heart are quite ade- 
uate to the task of propelling the blood 
through the arterial system of the foetus ; 
and thirdly, that whatever be the primum 
mobile of the venous circulation, the auricles 





and in a similar sense it was used by me. 
But I will now, as far as possible, keep to 
plain English.” 

+ To adduce two authorities only, the 
reader is referred to Dr. Davis’s work on 
Obstetric Medicine, vol. ii. pp. 837, 842 ; and 
Ww 's Elements of Physiology, translated 
by Dr. Willis, part i.,ch.1,2. Dr. Rigby, 
in his rehensive and admirable 
of Midwifery, in the Library of M ’ 





words, 
will find Cam Ainsworth’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, to signifiy ‘aliment,’ food, forage, 


corroborates the views of these authors. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE SPLEEN. 


of the hearf can act after the manner of a 
pump as well during foetal as post-foetal life. 


“ T have never denied, nor do I now deny, 
that the spleen and placenta may exert a 
contractile agency ; nor even that their con- 
tractile force may be in some « stilla 
minor) degree their function. But I strongly 
protest against confounding vital contractility 
with an active propulsive power, as Mr. 


Jackson has done (ante, p. 89 a. actively 


propulsive force? I see yet no reason to 
abandon my former proposition (which has, 
I think, been but feebly met by Mr. Jack- 
son, ante, p. 90), that if the exertion of a 
contractile power were the chief, or, as Mr. 
Jackson asserts (p. 88), ‘ the simple and sole 
purpose’ of the spleen, we should naturally 
expect to find the organ so placed as to be 
able to exert that contractile power to the 
greatest pu in the animal economy. 
What is the fact? Why, that a large pro- 
portion (perhaps a half) of the blood enter- 
ing the vena porte never passes at all 
through the spleen, which, consequentiy, 
ean exercise its contractile force on only a 
portion of the blood which passes through 
the liver, having little, if any, control over 
the rest. The intended purpose of Nature 
would, then, seem to have been only half- 
effected. Nature seldom does her work in 
so clumsy a manner ! 


“In a previous letter Mr. Jackson re- 

| capers the spleen, by its contractile force, as 
e regulator of the portal circulation; but 
in that of Oct. 1, the splenic vein, portal 
trunk, &c, (veins being structures to which, 
unlike arteries, vital contractility has not been 
usually accorded), and even the capsule of 
Glisson (?), have been associated by him with 
the spleen in its responsibilities. Having 
thus shifted his ground, upon the presump- 
tion of the active aid of these subordinate 
structures, Mr, Jackson (by a process of 
reasoning which I pretend not to understand, 
but to which I refer the reader, ante,"p. 90) 
goes on to account for the portal circulation 
still proceeding, notwithstanding that the 
spleen may have been extirpated. Truly, it 
would be wonderful did we not find the 
moderns almost apt to return to the opinion 
of old Erasistratus, that the spleen is an 
useless organ, which Nature might have 
herself the pains to construct, when 


y find one physiologist declaring that its | J 


functions may be carried on by accessory 
and subordinate structures, and another 
attemp’ to show that we are sometimes 
better without a spleen than with one, and 
proposing, at such times, an operation little 





less formidable than the tying of the com- 
mon iliac artery, not to say the aorta ! 

~ “Other points in Mr. Jackson’s reply 
would demand as much comment as the fore- 


perilled my pro- ' 

me be,’ thea, 

with the rest. Mr. Jackson very gratuitously 
denies that any reason at all can be offered 
why the spleen should effect any uliar 
on the blood supplied to it (p. 88). 
It is difficult, in the present incomplete state 
of our knowledge respecting the animal 
fluids, to demonstrate that it does so. But 
the researches of the German chymists 
(Schultz and others) are in general worthy 
of credit, and from these, from taking note 
of the intimate connection of the spleen with 
the rest of the chylopoietic viscera, and par- 
ticularly from remarking the great number of 
lymphatics that issue from the spleen, I 
have been led to form my view of the func- 
tion of that organ. And it appears to me 
that this is a far more philosophical mode of 
drawing a conclusion than Mr. Jackson has 
adopted, who considers that the placenta 
propels the blood through the umbilical vein, 
&c., because nothing else can (p. 89); or 
assigns to the capsule of Glisson a contrac- 
tile power as its function, apparently because 

no person has assigned to it a better one. 

“ Mr. Jackson’s observation that ‘the 
portal blood is, and must be, a fluid varying 
in composition and quality, almost as much 
as the contents of the stomach,’ seems in- 
tended to cast discredit upon the opinion 
that that blood can be affected at all in its 
constitution by the action of the spleen. No 
doubt, ali the fluids of the body present at 
different times minor aberrations from their 
normal constitution, consequent on change 
of diet, or other causes; but their essential 
constituents are commonly the same. Under 
all ordinary circumstances, the blood, the 
chyle, the lymph, are composed of their own 
peculiar elements, unchanged, for the most 
part, by slight differences in the diet or habits 
of the individual ; and, at any rate, a mate- 
rial change in their chemical constitution is 
always accompanied with grave disease. 
We may safely presume, then, that the portal 
fluid, among the rest, in general preserves 
its proper characteristics and composition, 
and that it invariably differs in its character 
from the venous blood at large (as found to 
be the case by Schultz), as well as from 
arterial blood. 

* I must beg leave altogether to decline 
setting up a reason why the spleen of a pig 
is, as compared with the liver, of only half 
the relative weight of the spleen in the 
human subject. It may be, indeed, as Mr. 
ackson surmises, that the pig, from its po- 
sition on all-fours, does not demand an organ 
exerting so great an amount of elastic force 
as does man ; and it may be so without the 
admission involving a necessity of acknow- 
ledging that its contractile power is the chief 





casion.” 

“ Amicus Veritatis” excuses himself from 
the further contest on this subject in conse- 
quence chiefly of the time absorbed by it. 
He says, “I started my propositions; the 
reply has been made; so has the rejoinder ; 
and I am now fairly entitled to quit the field. 
In withdrawing from the discussion my 
chief regret is lest I may thereby deprive 
your other readers and myself of opportuni- 
ties for enjoying Mr. Jackson's jocularity, 
which occasionally breaks forth in a most 
mirthful and entertaining manner, as, for in- 
stance, in THe Lancer for Sept. 24th last, 
pp. 881-2. And I sincerely hope that when 
the discussion on the spleen has terminated 
some one may hit upon another subject for a 
controversy in which Mr. Jackson will 
join.” 

And so say we. 


The remarks of our correspondents, Mr. 
Ross and Mr. Way, on the subject of the spleen 
(pp. 679, 823), are too recent to be lost from 
the minds of our readers, and therefore to 
demand recapitulation. it may be noticed, 
however, that in so far as he attributes an im- 
portant function to the lymphatics of the 
spleen, Mr. Ross in some degree supports the 
views of “ Amicus Veritatis ;” while the ob- 
servations he records fully bear out the state- 
ments of Mr. Eagle respecting the fattening 
of animals after excision of the spleen, and 
his subsequent commentary is explanatory of 
the steps by which this result occurs. 


We have thus laid before our readers as 
succinct a view as possible of the opinions 
of our several correspondents on the subject 
of the spleen; they can choose for them- 
selves from among the theories already pro- 
pounded, or invent new ones of their own. 
Bat we would suggest to future controver- 
sialists that their communications should be 
sufficiently brief and pointed to save them 
from the mutilation which we have been more 
or less compelled to practise in the present 
instance. An admirable motto prefixed to 
a late communication by Mr. Jackson, 
“ Let there be a fair discussion. Remem- 
ber we fight only with foils, and the point 
of mine shall be covered with velvet,”— 
suggests to us one more remark, Let not 
the controversy on the spleen become splene- 
tic. Trath was never yet elicited by pas- 
sion, 
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CURE OF ABSCESS OF THE 
TOOTH 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir,—In Tue Lancet of Dec. 3, 1842, you 
intra-dental 
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by one of our most 
Messrs, Wilson and Co., many persons in 
America have the advantage of perusing its 
columns, and thus the above article came 
under my notice, when perceiving at once 
the palpable mistake that it contains, 1 de- 
termined to explain the unsoundness of the 
theory, and the uselessness of putting in 

Mr. Saunders (the author of the paper) 
says, that when the internal cavity of a tooth 
is suddenly exposed (the nerve and its mem- 
brane, of course, is to be understood) by the 
breaking down of the thin layer of carious 
bone which protected it, by “ injudiciously” 
stopping it inflammation and suppuration 
speedily supervene. He afterwards pro- 
poses, in order to obviate the difficulty of 
intra-dental abscess, to plag up the cavity 
in the tooth, and drill a hole through the 
“ stopping” so as to reach into the cavitas 
pulp, and thus form “ a little canal” as an 
outlet for the pus secreted therein, as well 
as for the tooth’s pent-up nervous irritabi- 
lity. The theory is ingenious, but the prac- 
tice unfortunately does not preserve the tooth, 
nor will protect its owner from toothach. 

Mr. Ghrimes, in Tue Lancet of Dec. 17, 
1842, satisfactorily proves the mechanical 
uselessness of the “little canal,” but unfor- 
tunately offers, as an amendment to the 
method proposed by Mr. S., a proposition 
which is worse than useless, namely, that of 
drilling a hole from the neck of the tooth, 
through its substance, into the internal 
cavity, to answer as a substitute for the 
little “ canal of Saunders.” This also has 
the same objection, that it will not prevent 
or arrest the decaying of the tooth, nor pre- 
vent its aching, while, in addition, it would 
allow the decay to uzdermine the stopping, 
so that perchance the patient would one day 
discover that with his meal he had swallowed 
the crown of his tooth, leaving the “ stump” 
in its place. It is dangerous to the tooth to 
meddle with its neck in any way. Ample 
proof of this fact is offered in the serious 
injury done to sound teeth, where clasps, 
wires, or ligatures are applied around thei 
necks to secure artificial teeth, the banefu 
practice of some dentists. The neck of the 
tooth, externally, is its most tender and vital 
part 
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DR. LAYCOCK ON VITAL PHENOMENA. 929 


Mr. Saunders candidly admits that his 
practice does not effect a cure; nor did he 
attempt it, believing it to be, as he says, 
“impossible, at least in the present state of 
dental surgery,” to arrest the suppurative 
process when once established “ under such 
circumstances and in such a situation.” 
With all due deference to Mr, Saunders’s 
experience, and his opinions of “ the present 
state of dental surgery,” I beg to state that 
not only an arrest, but also a perfect cure, 
may and can be effected, and the tooth effec- 
tually stopped, and rendered useful for life. 
The following formula, 

Kk Ox, arsen, alb., 1-20th gr. ; 


made into a paste, and applied into the 
cavity of the tooth, and kept there either by 
a softened piece of wax, or a pledget of liat 
saturated with creosote, will entirely remove 
it, in one application. All that is necessary 
afterwards, for two or three days, is to ap- 
ply a little dry sulphate of lime, introduced 
into the tooth, to absorb the little corruption 
leftthere. The tooth may then be sponged 
out with eau de Cologne, and filled or 
stopped, either with gold foil ora paste com- 
posed of marmora and silica. I have fol- 
lowed this practice for fourteen years, and 
with the exception of two cases within that 
time I have never failed to eradicate the dis- 
ease, and effect a perfect and permanent 
cure. I remain, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 
A.C, Caste, M.D., Dentist. 
New York, Feb. 25, 1843. 


ON SOME OF THE 
CAUSES WHICH DETERMINE 
THE 


MINOR PERIODS OF VITAL 
MOVEMENTS; 


( Being a Third Contribution to Proleptics ), 


By Tuomas Laycock, M.D., Physician 
to the Dispensary, York. 


In my last paper I observed that the cycles 
in animal life I had demonstrated, were con- 
nected either with periodic agencies inherent 
in the system of the animal, or with agents 
acting externally to it, or else were depen- 
dent upon a combination of the two. I 
termed the first esoteric, the s~cond exroteric, 
the third endexoteric. Such of the esoteric 
revolutions as I considered to be well esta- 
blished by experiment and observation, I 
described in detail. I now propose to con- 
sider the exoteric agencies recurring at 
minor periods, and the changes dependent 
upon them. In my previous papers I at- 
tempted to demonstrate the following propo- 
sitions :— 

1. That there is a general law of periodi- 
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city which regulates all the vital movements 
in all animals. 

2. That the periods within which these 
movements take place admit of calculations 
approximatively exact. 

3. That the fundamental unit,—the unit 
upon which these calculations should be 
based,—must for the present be considered 
as one day of twelve hours. 

4. That the lesser periods are simple and 
compound multiples of this unit, in a numeri- 
cal ratio analogous to that observed in che- 
mical compounds, 

5. That the fundamental unit of the 
greater periods is one week of seven days, 
each day being twelve hours ; and that sim- 
ple and compound multiples of this unit de- 
termine the length of these periods by the 
same ratio as multiples of the unit of twelve 
hours determine the lesser periods, 

To prevent any controversy I would ob- 
serve, that these propositions contain what I 
claim as my own, I lay no claim to the dis- 
covery of the idea of periodicity in vital 
function, nor of priority in the application of 
that idea ; both these have long been common 
property. I think, however, that Iam the 
first who has demonstrated the law which 
binds all periodic vital phenomena together, 
—the law which links the periods observed 
in the lowest annulose animals with those 
of man himself, the highest of the verte- 
brata. 

The abstract idea of number is necessarily 
the foundation of all science. Being such, 
it is not a little remarkable that so little at- 
tention has been paid to its application to 
physiological resarches. Its importance, ne 
doubt, has been much overlooked ; but it has 
also been neglected by inquirers from a fear 
lest their researchesshould present a visionary 
or mystical character. The learned vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
has connected it more specifically with 
modern science than any one I know, His 
remarks may be found in his exposition of 
the law of symmetrical development. “ We 
have an idea of symmetry,” he observes, 
“and an axiom involved in this idea is, that 
in a symmetrical natural body, if there be a 
tendency to modify any member in any man- 
ner, there is a tendency to modify all the 
corresponding members in the same man- 
ner.”* I quote this passage to refer to the 
recent papers of Dr. Budd and Mr. Paget 
on the symmetrical development of disease, 
and to the facts stated by those authors as 
remarkable illustrations of this axiom. I 
had, however, anticipated the application of 
the idea of symmetry to pathology in a recent 
publication of my own, in which I have 
shown how often disease is connected with 
an unsymmetrical and consequently abnor- 
mal development of stractare and function 





* Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
vol, i., aphorism Ixxx. 
3 P 
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in the lateral halves and two ends of the 
nervous axis.* 


observes, the influence of the numbers 3 
and 6 is strongly marked in vegetables. 
The number 3 is the ground of the symmetry 
of monocotyledonous plants; the number 5 
of the dicotyledonous, “ This great numeri- 
cal distinction, corresponding to a leading 
difference of physiological structure cannot 
but be considered as a highly curious fact in 
phytology.”t The numbers 7, 9, 11, are rare 
numbers in botanical science ; the number 6 
influences animals also, as the radiata, but it 
is not produced in any inorganic bodies 
whatever.t I have already referred in a 
previous paper, to the remarkable promi- 
nence which the number 7 presents in the 
general law I have demonstrated, and have 
casually noticed the ancient physiological 
doct:aes of Pythagoras and his pupils as 
being closely connected with this number. 
Vice-chancellor Whewell is led by his facts 
toa similar notice, I may say more on this 
= ata future opportunity, At present, 

wever, I must confine myself to the num- 
ber, as offering a clue to the discovery of the 
law of exoteric cyclical agency. From time 
immemorial the sun, moon, and planets, 
have been considered the great exoteric 
agencies, and the old science of astrology 
was probably, as I have already observed, 
a real science, developing their laws of 
action. The changes of the moon were, 
however, more particularly connected with 
the hebdomadal changes in the human sys- 
tem, because the periods of the two were 
observed to be of nearly equal leagth. This 
coincidence was, in fact, universally ob- 
served, and the resulting theory of lunar in- 





fluence has modified the religion, rites, and 


domestic habits of mankind to an 
incredible extent. A 
amongst men in all ages and in 
and leading to such results, cannot be 
or safely neglected, however great the 


surdity of gravely ing 


ell 


Those of Horsburgh, 

Boussingault and Rivero, and particularly 
of our own countryman, Lieu 

Sykes, have fully 

ence of regular tides in the earth’s atmo- 
sphere which flow independently of tempera- 
ture. But although thes2 changes in the 


an investigation of this kind; nor should we 
forget that the diurnal revolution of the 
earth on its axis may of itself influence the 
earth’s magnetic condition. 

Observations have been made on the va- 
riations of the hygrometer, barometer, thermo- 
meter, electrometer, and magnetic needle, at 
different periods of the day and year. In 
accordance with my established plan, I shall 
commence with the less general facts, 
namely, the diurnal variations; and I do 
this the more readily, because any general 
inf deducible therefrom will apply to 
the greater variations observed at longer pe- 
riods. I shall contine myself to observations 
made on the barometer, electrometer, and 
magnetic needle, as the moisture and tem- 
perature of the air vary much under circum- 
stances purely local. A tabular view of the 
observations will best serve our purpose. 





Table of the Diurnal Variations of the Barometer. 


Barometer at the 


Barometer at the 
Point. 


eovecees 4,8.m, 


10 to 11, p.m, .....4-- «+ 4, p.m. 


Tropical South America (Humboldt). 
Do. do, Boussingault and Rivero .... 
The Deccan (Sykes)....ececesseeees 
Apartments of Royal Soc. (Lubbock) . 


Do, do. (Hudson)... .0. 0s sscsseccce 1 


cocccvccccs 45am. 
secessceee 4, pm, 
8 to 10, a.m, ....-eee05 4, a.m, 


12, PM. =. nveeee -.+- 3 to 5, p.m, 


9 to 10, a.m. .....++5.- 4t0 5, p.m, 


10 to 11, p.m, ....++.--. 405, a.m. 


9, a.m, cccccescce Oy P.M, 
0, a.m, coccecesee Af, a.m, 


1], p.m. eccececcce 4, p.m. 


Balfour made some observations at Cal- 
cutta, which are evidently correct as to the 
general fact, but as evidently incorrect with 





* The Nervous Diseases of Women, 8vo. 
London, 1840, Part II., chap. viii. ; on the 
Relations of Nervous Diseases to the Ex- 
tremities of the Spinal Cord: chap, ix ; Rela- 


regard to the hours of variation, I have 
consequently omitted them. 





tions tothe Lateral Halves of the Nervous 
System : see also part 1, chap. xi., sec. ii, 
p. 195. 

+ Whewell, op. cit., vol, i., p. 427. 

¢ Ibid. loco cit. 
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THE MINOR PERIODS OF VITAL MOVEMENTS. 
Table of the Variations of the Magnetic 
Needle. 


Maximum Minimum 

variation W. variation W. 
Barlow ...+0+seeeeee++e045.6, a.m. 
12 to 1, p.m. .. 11, p.m. 
1}, p.m. .. 84, a.m. 
1}, p.m. «. 84, p.m. 
*e 8}, a.m. 
Fisher 12 to 1}, p.m. .. 9 to 10, p.m. 
9 to 10, a.m. 


to Canton’s observations the 
hours varied accofding to the months, a fact 
to be noticed again. Mr. Christie dedaced 
from tables given at length,* “‘ that the maxi- 
mum west variation occurred about 1} 
o’clock, p.m., from which time the needle 
deviated to the east until nearly 9, p.m. ; 
after which a small deviation to the west 
took place during the night, until an early 
hour next morning, from which time the de- 
viation was easterly, until nearly 9, a.m., 
when it attained its maximum.” There ap- 
ted to be a small maximum easterly de- 
viation about 11, p.m., and an intermediate 
minimum east, about 4, a.m., previously to 
the absolute maximum east, about 9, a.m. 


Table of the Variations in the Electric Tension 
of the Atmosphere. Re-arranged from a 
Table in Mr. Orton’s very interesting 
Work on the Epidemic Cholera of India, 
p. 246. 


o- 


Beaufoy ... 
Canton .... 


Accord 


Minimum. Maximum. 
seeee GAM. coeeeeee 9, 8.M, 
4, pom, .....+... 8, p.m. 
6, a.m, ......+. 8, p.m. 

oe 4, P.M, sseeeeee 9, A.m, 
Schubler . 54, a.m. .. 9, a.m. 
4, p.m. 


Tables of the hours at which sheet lightning 
(lightning without thunder) and thunder- 
storms occurred during the two years 
1833-4, were published in the ** Nova 
Acta Curiosorum,” for 1835 (vol. xvii.), 
by Professor Schron, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Vienna. I have condensed 
these tables with the following results :— 


Summer, or sheet lightning, was observed 55 
times ; 

5 after midnight; but four of these were 
continuous with flashes observed before 
midnight. 

1 about 4, a.m. 

2 from 7 to 8, a.m. 

47 from 8 to 12, p.m., but principally be- 
tween 8} and 10}, p.m. 
Thunder-storms were seen 70 times. Of 
these 58, or nearly 3, occurred between 
noon and midnight; and 48, or nearly 
3, between 3, p.m., and midnight. 
It now remains to connect the diurnal 


Read 
Saussure. ° 





* Theory of the Diurnal Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle. Trans. of Royal Society, 
for 1827, p. 308.) 





931 
ic changes noticed in my last ee 
these egy} = phenomena, 
other facts I have quoted, which 
n the subject. The most numerous 
most exact observations have been made 
on the barometer, and if the table be ex- 
amined it will be seen that the solar day is 
divided into two barometric days, of twelve 
hours each, each day presenting a 
division 94 two equal parts, of about six 
each, 


Table of the Metcoric and Physiological 
Events occurring at the Barometric Hours, 
during a Solar Day of Twenty-four Hours. 


4 to & o'clock, a.m. 


Barometer at its minimum height. 

Minimum of electric tension, nearly. 

Intermediate minimum variation east of mag- 
netic needle, 

Minimum of temperature. 

Hour at which several flowers bloom. 

Certain moths escape from the chrysalis. 

Minimum consumption of oxygen. 

Onset of cholera, epidemic diarrhoea, Egyp- 
tian ophthalmia, and quotidian ague. 

Period of increased excitement in the insane 
commences. 

Hour of alleviation of symptoms and of sleep 
in hectic and infantile fever. 


4 to 5 o'clock, p.m. 
Barometer at its minimum height. 
Minimum of electric tension. 
Minimum variation east of magnetic needle. 
Certain moths escape from the chrysalis. 
Termination of a paroxysm of quotidian 
ague. 
Onset of a quartan ague. 
Exacerbation of fevers ; accession of hectic 
fever. 
Period of increased excitement in the insane 
begins. 
8 to 10 o'clock, a.m. 
Barometer at its maximum height. 
Maximum of electric tension. 
Maximum variation east of magnetic needle. 
Maximum excitability of the circulation. 
Maximum of muscular power. 
Period of increased excitement in the insane 
ends. 


8 to 10 o’clock, p.m, 


Barometer at its maximum height. 
Maximum of electric tension. 
Maximum variation east of magnetic needle. 
Meteoric lightning and thunder-storms ap- 
pear, 
Certain insects escape from the chrysalis. 
Consumption of oxygen at its minimum. 
Minimum of muscular power. 
Minimum excitability of the circulation. 
Hour of natural sleep. 
Period of increased excitement in the insane 
ends, 
Paroxysm of a quartan ends, 
3P2 








932 . DR. LAYCOCK ON VITAL PERIODICITY, 


What inferences can be safely deduced 


from pone, Sains 1, It is ys rye 
physiologi pathological y, as fix 
at twelve hours, is of equ length with the 


meteorological day. 2. The hours indicating 
the four barometric divisions of the solar day 
are the hours from which the minor periods 
shculd be calculated. 3. There isa relation 
between the diurnal meteoric and vital 
changes. The nature of this relation is by 
no means evident; to have secured a guide 
to further observation is, however, a great 
point gained, and there can be no harm in 
speculating on the general facts. 

1. What effect have barometric variations 
on animal life, and especially on the pheno- 
mena of epidemics? Huxham specially 
refers to the phenomena of intermittent 
fevers as being probably influenced by baro- 
metric variations through the varying pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on the veins.* More 
recently Sir D. Barry took up both the pa- 
thological and physiological views of Hux- 
ham, and in the same spirit observes, “ It 
being now evident thatthe blood in the veins 
is placed under the influence of atmospheric 
pressare, it would be curious to trace the 
connection which appears to exist between 
disease generally—intermittent fever, for ex- 
ample—and the daily atmospheric varia- 
tions.+” The reader will see at once that facts 
countenance these speculations. 2. Has 
the electricity of the air, or the magnetism of 
the earth, any influence on vital phenomena? 
If any, we may infer, a priori, that the re- 
sults would be seen in the nervous system. 
Now, according to the table, the period of in- 
creased excitement in the insane com- 
mences when the electric tension of the air, 
and the variation east of the magnetic needle 
are ata minimum, and vice versd. The un- 

leasant influence of thunder-storms is well 

nown to persons of a nervous temperament, 
and to those predisposed to disease of the 
nervous system, and as these occur most 
usually in the evening we should look for 
nervous attacks at that time. While writing 
I took up the fourteenth volume of the 
“ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal,” and found in it twenty-four cases of 
apoplexy, detailed by Dr. Abercrombie. 
The time of attack is mentioned in seven- 
teen; ten of them took place in the evening, 
seven in the morning. A correspondent of 
the “ Magazine of Natural History” refers 
a curious sound heard at night, previous to 
a change of weather (and which has been at- 
tributed to some unknown bird), to “ that 
peculiar singing in the ears which often pre- 
cedes a change of weather, and is caused by 
the alteration in the weight of the atmo- 
sphere (electric tension?) and the diseased 





* Works, 8vo., London, 1788, p. 12—18. 

+ Experimental Researches on the Infin- 
ence exerted by Atmospheric Pressure on 
the Progression of the Blood in the Veins, 





state of the auditory nerve. I have heard it 
in almost every variation of sound, and I 
have noticed that the very high notes usually 
prognosticate rainy wi  * &e. Aneas- 
terly wind always es the pain in 
neuralgic affections. I have had a patient 
with facial neuralgia, who, by his sensations 
alone, could detect a very slight change in 
the wind to the east during the night. It 
also induces a relapse in those who have al- 
ready had ague. Mr. Barlow, when mak- 
ing observations on the variation of the 
needle, noticed on several occasions that a 
cold, cloudy morning, with the wind eas- 
terly, was very unfavourable to the increase 
of the easterly deviation,t At Buenos Ayres 
the north wind is the general disturber ; it 
puts everybody out of humour, and makes 
people so quarrelsome that the police antici- 
pate a greater number of cases of quarrel 
when it blows, Sir W. Parish says that 
the better classes shut themselves up in their 
houses while it prevails to avoid mischief. 
In women it occasions headaches. It also 
turns meat putrid, curdles milk, and spoils 
the bread. Everybody complains, and the 
only answer returned is, “ Senor, es el viento 
norte.” The proof that this state is con- 
nected with electric changes is, that it is 
usually terminated by a high wind, or hur- 
ricane, from the south-west. 3. Have the 
sun's rays any direct influence on animal 
life? Dr. Prout supposes that the diurnal 
variations he noted in the consumption of 
oxygen are regulated by the presence or ab- 
sence of the sun, Light is undoubtedly 
necessary to the respiration of plants; they 
cannot excrete carbon in darkness. M. 
Edwards’ experiments on tadpoles kept in 
darkness are wellknown, They were never 
metamorphosed into frogs, but grew to be 
gigantic tadpoles. Mr. Barlow observes, 
with respect to the magnetic needle, that the 
amount of deviation does not entirely depend 
upon the intensity of the sun’s heat, but 
rather on the intensity ofits light. 4. What 
is the nature of the connection between the 
diurnal esoteric changes in vital phenomena 
and the exoteric influences just analysed? 
On this question I would remark, that we 
must first understand the law of habitual re- 
currence of vital phenomena before an an- 
swer can be given in the least degree satis- 
factory. Indeed, the whole subject is too 
imperfectly known, and the facts are too 
few, and those few too incorrect, to admit of 
an attempt at analytical comparison. I 
have examined many volumes for cases, in 
hopes of finding exact dates, but with the 
most meagre results. Some of the facts bear- 
ing on the question are quite unexplained by 





* Vol. vi., p. 185. 

+ Transactions of Royal Society, 1823, 
p. 361. 

¢ Transactions of Royal Society, 1823, 
p. 336, 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES RAPE? 


any hypothesis extant. For example : there 
are several flowers which (like several 
species of insects) are perfected without re- 
ference to the light or warmth of the sun, 
and only at certain hours of the day. Lin- 
neus, in his “ Philosophia Botanica,” 
divides the day-blooming flowers into three 
classes, the meteoric, tropical, and equinoc- 
tial. Those of the first class are influenced 
as to their blooming by the state of the wea- 
ther ; of the second by the length of the day; 
but those of the third open and shut at a 
fixed and absolutely certain hour. From 
the habits of these last Linnzus formed his 
Horologium Flore. Ifa bry 
be placed in a window facing the east, so 
that it shall have the morning sun full upon 
it uvtil twelve o’clock, it will, nevertheless, 
remain closed until two o’clock, when it will 
open, although the sun’s rays are off it. The 
observations of Reaumur on certain ephe- 
mere (quoted in my last communication) are 
quite analogous ; neither cold nor rain re- 
tarded their exclusion from the pupa during 
the hours at which they exclusively broke 
forth, namely, from eight to ten o’clock, 
p-m. We can only explain those facts on 
the suppositions, either that plants and in- 
sects are governed by habit like ourselves, 
or that there is some external influence guid- 
ing their movements, of which we are quite 
ignorant. Both, indeed, may be in opera- 
tion. All phenomena of this nature are ex- 
ceedingly worthy of the attention of the phi- 
losophic naturalist, and ae an absolutely 
novel field of research. 

Having thus noticed the man F influences 
recurring at the lesser periods, I shall next 
review those recurring at the greater, and 
examine the question of lunar influence. 

York, vs. 7, 1843. 





Ww HAT | ACTS ARE. ESSENTIAL TO 
CONSTITUTE RAPE? 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


S1r,—I was lately requested by a respect- 
able medical practitioner to examine the per- 
son of a child, of fourteen years of age, upon 
whom it had been stated that a rape had 
been committed by her own father. My 
examination was made on the fourth day 
after the supposed occurrence, and observing 
no appearance of bruise about the vulva or 
parts adjacent, and also distinctly perceiving 
an unruptured hymen, which I carefully 
raised on a probe, to be fully satisfied, I 
ventured to pronounce a positive opinion that 
no tion had been perpetrated ; and in 
this I could not be mistaken, as the parts of 
the child were remarkably small for the age, 
and could not by possibility have admitted 
an ordinary-sized male organ, in a state of 
erection, without most extensive laceration 
of the hymen. On the trial, which took 
place at the Old Bailey last Thursday week, 





two highly respectable medical witnesses 
stated their belief that the crime of which 
the prisoner was accused had been perpe- 
trated. Ihave no exception to offer to the 
opinion which these gentlemen had formed, 
because I know them both to be men of in- 
tegrity, as well as of experience, and I have 
no doubt that the two apparently opposite 
opinions can be eeenelint ; but I wish to 
direct your attention to the, "at present, im- 
perfect legal definition of “ rape.” Putting 
aside, entirely, the question as to the emis- 
sion of the seminal fluid of the male, the 
point is this:—In what does the crime con- 
sist? And if it be answered, “Ih the 
penetration by the male organ,” then the 
question arises, In what does penetration 
consist? And in the reply to this arises the 
difficulty. If penetration implies merely 
the introduction of the male organ as far as 
the vulva, and does not demand for its com- 
pletion the introduction of the organ into the 
vagina, then I am free to admit that in the 
case under consideration the offence was 
fully proved ; but if the latter condition be 
requisite, then I positively deny—this not 
having been accomplished—the commission 
of the offence. I should much like to know 
the precise legal definition of rape, according 
to the most recent Acts of Parliament. Any 
medical practitioner may be called upon for 
his evidence in these most unpleasant cases ; 
and, although we, as medical men, are only 
bound to answer questions put to us by 
judge and counsel, and are not required to 
know much about the legal points of the 
case, it does appear, from the obscurity of 
the questions presented to us, that a know- 
ledge of the strict letter of the law may 
enable us to render assistance, even to the 
learned judges themselves. Now, if it be 
. | required to prove the fact of vaginal pene- 
tration, as I suspect from the questions put 
to me by the counsel for the prosecution, and 
the judge in the case, I think the law is 
undoubtedly faulty, as it is well known that 
very many instances are on record of im- 
preguation having taken place, the hymen 
remaining entire; and an innocent female 
may be subjected to the inconvenience result- 
ing therefrom, without the ability to obtain 
redress by prosecution; or, at the utmost, 
the charge of assault alone could be main- 
tained against the offending party. 

The subject is attended with difficulty, but 
as medical testimony, whether positive or 
negative, does not rank very high in the opi- 
nions of some persons, I have thought it my 
duty to request to be enlightened upon the 
subject. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun ADAMs. 

London Hospital, March, 1843. 





Puospuorus may be preserved from the 
action of the air by alittle of the vapour of 
the oil of turpentine, ether, &c,— Professor 
Graham. 











934 WATER-CURE.—FATAL HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 


ALLEGATIONS RESPECTING THE 
CURE OF DISEASE BY WATER. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


81r,—Towards the latter end of last year, 
at the earnest desire of several gentlemen, 
friends and patients of my own, I went across 
the Continent for the purpose of examining 
with my own eyes, and with the best ability 
I could bring to the task, into the real merits 
or the demerits of that much-disputed method 
of treating disease known in this country by 
the very absurd term, “hydropathy.” I 
took three gentlemen with me, and remained 
there the whole winter, having but now just 
returned. While there, I devoted every hour 
of my time to a personal examination into 
the cases (more than two hundred in number) 
which were then under treatment at 
Griafenberg, watching daily the effects 
produced on each case individually. With 
the view, also, of ascertaining the vari- 
ous effects which could be produced 
on the condition of the body, in altering the 
living actions, by the application, in various 
ways, of cold water, I submitted myself and 
my three friends to the several modes of 
treatment adopted by Priessnitz, at his 
establishment, noting the effects produced 
on each of us. 

I shall not, however, risk your rejection 
of this letter by burthening it with details. 
My sole object is to arouse the medical men 
of this country to a sense of their own in- 
terests, and to warn them against suffering 
a most important branch of medical treat- 
ment from falling into the hands of incom- 
petent persons, to whom, also, it does not 
legitimately belong, thus depriving them- 
selves of their own proper emolument, and 
the public of much of that advantage which 
this treatment, in per hands, is unques- 
tionably able to afford. To do this, it will, 
I trust, be sufficient to state generally the 
impressions which my, observations at 
Grafenberg have left upon my mind, and to 
mention two or three cases, out of a multi- 
tude, which I there saw treated and cured. 
I have seen complete fistula in ano cured ; a 
fistulous opening inte the urethra, of two 
years’ standing, cured; epilepsy of four 
years’ standing, cured ; hemiplegia cured ; 
deafness, of ten years’ standing, cured; and 
a gentleman who had been competely bald 
for fifteen years, and who was undergoing 
the treatment for another disease (a cerebral 
affection which had rendered the patient 
perfectly fatuous) recovered both his health 
and his hair in a few months. 

It is in vain, as well as foolish, to stigma- 
tise a treatment which can do these things 
by the opprobious epithet of “ quackery.” 
No kind of successful treatment can justly 
be called “quackery” merely because it 
happens to differ from the prescribed routine. 
** Quackery,” and “ extra-professional,” are 





by no means synonymous terms. To con- 
stitute quackery there must be pretence with- 
out 3; and my impressions with re- 
gard to the watertreatment are that i isin 
t ighest degree, ient, moreover, 
strictly philosophical, and in perfect accord- 
ance the views which are entertained 
by the most scientific men of the present day 
(Liebig, for instance) with regard to the trae 
nature of life and di , and also with 
that fundamental pew which is laid 
down by all our best ical teachers, viz., 
that “all diseases must be cured by the 
inherent energies of the living system, and 
that medicine can do no more than place the 
body in the most favourable circumstances 
for resisting disease.”"—(Introduction to Dr. 
George Gregory’s Theory and Practice of 
Medicine.) I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Jounson, Surgeon. 
Nelson-square, London, 
March 8, 1843. 


FATAL HEMORRHAGE FROM 
WORMS IN THE BLADDER. 
By J. M. Wappy, M.D., M.R.C.S.L., 
Birmingham. 

I was called up in the night of June 14th, 
1841, to visit Mrs. H., a poor woman, resi 
ing in Deritend. 1 found her suffering from 
the effects of violent and long-continued at- 
tacks of hemorrhage. Her uge was about 
sixty. She was large made, and of leuco- 
phlegmatic temperament. Her countenance 
was blanched, and a large dark-green and 
brownish circle surrounded her eyes, as in 
the worst cases of chlorosis. She had lived 
rather freely, and complained of pain in the 
right hypochondriac region. Her liver was 
considerably enlarged. On examination 
per vaginam, I could discover no lesion of 
the uterus ; and upon strict inquiry I was led 
to suspect that the discharge came from the 
bladder, her urine occasionally containing a 
considerable quantity of blood, although at 
other times it was perfectly clear and 
colourless. She was also labouring under 
deafness, tinnitus aurium, headach, restless- 
ness, and occasional attacks of hysterical 
epilepsy, arising from the formidable loss of 
blood. 


I prescribed various remedies without 
being able materially to mitigate her suffer- 
ings. In the early part of July I discovered 
a worm in the urine, dead, gorged with 
blood, about ten inches long, of the thickness 
of a goose-quill, with a long and extremely 
sharp-pointed tail, exactly resembling one 
of the rat-tailed larvae, but in a state of great 
enlargement. I immediately determined to 
inject the bladder with oil and lime-water, 
and on the 8th of July I obtained the pa- 
tient’s consent to the operation. Several 
worms of the same kind were discharged. 
and the patient remained free from recur- 
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CASE OF WATER-STROKE, 


rence of the hemorrhage for several weeks. 
The however, returned, and was 
again and again removed by the injections, 
worms of the same ance being dis- 
charged, some of them alive, but the greater 
part of them dead. The patient, however, 
never properly rallied. Theexhaustion from 
the loss of blood, superadded to the disease 
of the liver, brought on cedematous swell- 
ings, and persistent and uncontrollable diar- 
rhoea, &c., and for several of the latter 
months of her life she might have been said 
to exist rather than to live. She died in 
December, 1842, but I was unfortunately 
unacquainted with her death until after her 
funeral; the body, consequently, was not ex- 
amined, a circumstance which I exceedingly 
regret. 

I have to observe that the examinations of 
the urine and the injections of the bladder 
were all made with the greatest care, so as 
to exclude any possibility of doubt as to the 
habitat of the worms. How they came there 
is a question. I am inclined to the opinion 
that they made their entrance from without, 
a supposition not at all contradicted by any 
unusual habits of cleanliness upon the part 
of the patient. There are a few similar 
cases on record. I believe that it is not im- 
possible that some anomalous cases of he- 
morrhage, supposed to be either uterine or 
the result of vesical calculus, &c., may ori- 
ginate from worms. The instantaneous and 
beneficial effects of the injection were re- 


markable, and I have no doubt that she 
would have recovered had not she been the 
victim of other diseases. 

Birmingham, March, 1843. 





CASE OF WATER-STROKE. 
By James M. Apams, Esq., Surgeon, 
Glasgow. 


May 22, 1842.—This morning, at five 
o'clock, a.m., 1 was called up to visit a 
female child, aged five months, which I was 
teld had been put to bed the night before 
without exhibiting any symptoms of indispo- 
sition, but had awoke about an hour previ- 
ous to my being called, in an alarming and 
apparently dying condition. 

On examining the child, which was lying 
in a state of coma, I observed that the ante- 
rior fontanelle was considerably elevated, 
the face blanched, the lips livid, the eyelids 
closed, the pupils contracted, and but little 
sensible to the stimulus of light; respiration 
was hurried and laboured, and the pulse 
rapid and small, There were no twitchings 
of the muscles, nor other symptoms of con- 
vulsions present. I ordered a brisk cathar- 
tic of calomel and scammony, to be given im- 
mediately, the lower extremities to be im- 
mersed in hot water, and a turpentine enema 
to be administered as soon as it could be got 
ready, and to be repeated in an hour or two 
if necessary. The little patient rallied, and 





cried a little on being placed in 
water, but when taken out of it 
her former state of coma. 

No subsequent treatment seemed to have 
any effect in relieving the symptoms, at 
nine, a.m., she expired, being four hours 
after I saw her, and five hours after the first 
appearance of illness. 

Inspection Twenty-seven Hours after 
Death.— Considerable effusion of turbid 
serum diffused over the brain under the 
arachnoid. The vessels of the brain gene- 
rally were congested. The ventricles con- 
tained no abnormal amount of serum. An 
unusual quantity of fluid was found in the 
pericardium. The right cavities of the heart 
were empty; the left were gorged with 
blood. The pulmonary artery contained 
florid uncoagulated blood, the aorta was oc- 
cupied by dark clots. The other parts of the 
body presented nothing worthy of note. 

The pathological appearances briefly enu- 
merated, and the short history I have given 
of the case, coupled with the age and previ- 
ous condition of the patient, the sudden 
character of the attack, and its rapidly fatal 
termination, point to a variety of cerebral 
lesion by no means common, and presenting 
a fair subject for inquiry. 

The case affords a good example of the 
hyper-acute hydrocephalus—hydrocephalic 
apoplexy —wasserchlag, or water-stroke, first 
described by Goelis, and, indeed, with one 
or two exceptions, not alluded to by any 
other author. He describes the disease as 
consisting in a sudden effusion of fluid within 
the cranium, occurring either idiopathically, 
or the consequence of the repelled matter of 


—| a previous disease, or obstructed evacuation 


from an excreting organ, from which death 
ensues ina few hours. In all these cases of 
sudden death there is found, on examina- 
tion, an effusion of fluid in the head, for the 
most part in the ventricles of the brain 
itself 

The stages of turgescence and of inflam- 
mation are wanting which distinguish this 
form of disease from acute hydrocephalus; 
and, again, the stages of transudation and 
paralysis run into each other, so that the two 
first cannot be detected, while the two last 
can scarcely be distinguished from each 
other. Sometimes, however, as in the fore- 
going case, traces of inflammation are more 
or less distinct; the serum effused is less 
clear than in hydrocephalus, and it is said 
to contain much less coagulablelymph. The 
disease commonly occurs in the advanced 
stages of the exanthemata, after the repul- 
sion of chronic eruptions, &c., and in all 
such cases where the powers of life are 
much exhausted. Indeed, Dr. Copland 
says that though he has met with many cases 
of its consecutive occurrence, he has met with 
none that could strictly be called idiopathic, 
The present case, however, is one strictly 
idiopathic, for though prematurely born and 





of small size, the child had perfect 
health up to the date of the which 
proved fatal. 

It appears, then, that this disease is to be 
distinguished from acate hydrocephalus by 
the absence of remissions or intermissions, 
and by its rapidly fatal termination. The 

i is is sofar of consequence, that we 
are warned against indulging the relatives 
with fruitless hopes of the possibility of 
saving the patient; for, as the affection is 
invariably fatal, and indeed commonly so 
before the most active remedies, applied at 
the earliest period, can have time to produce 
any beneficial effect, the treatment indicated 
can ovly be palliative, and adopted to pre- 
vent impressions that nothing has been done 
or attempted for the patient. 

Before leaving this case I wish to direct 
attention to the appearances discovered in 
the heart and great vessels, as they may 
have a bearing on the case, which I have 
failed to detect. The right cavities of the 
heart were empty, while the left were gorged 
with blood. The pulmonary artery con- 
tained fluid florid blood, while the aorta was 
filled with dark clots, There can be no fal- 
lacy regarding these facts, for my brother, 
Dr. Alexander Adams, who assisted me, 
was as forcibly struck with these singular 
and unusual appearances as I was myself. 
The difference in colour was very remark- 
able. 

Rose-street, Garnet-hill, Glasgow, 

March 16, 1843. 


THE SALIVA, ACID. 





To the Editor.—Sir: In a late number of 
Tue Lancer a quotation is inserted from M. 
Budge, to show that the saliva is invariably 
alkaline. He experimented on brutes. 1! 
have been in the habit of testing human 
saliva, and found it generally acid, almost 
constantly so, in those who have decayed or 


neglected teeth. It appears to be either 
alkaline or neutral as it flows from the 
salivary duct, but, like several other secre- 
tions, it speedily becomes acid under the 
action of the air, or in contact with a putrid 
substance. The carious part of a tooth is 
always pretty strongly acid (lactic), because 

utrefaction is always going on there ; and 
| ae the tendency of caries to spread 
and infect other teeth, so that the modern 
tooth-powder, camphor and chalk, seems a 
good one. Your's, &c., 

G. Moore. 


Hastings, March. 





Acents Inrivencinc Cabtttary Circu- 
TIoN.——M. Poiseuille states, in a memoir 
before the French Academy of Sciences, that 
alcohol, acetate of ammonia, and nitrate of 
potass, accelerate the circulation of fluid in 
- capillaries, both of dead and living 

issue. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


London, Saturday, March 25, 1843. 


Some further considerations on the subject 
of insanity, in its relations to jurisprudence, 
induce us again, this week, to advert to the 
study of mind, both in its healthy and its 
disordered conditions, as forming part of 
the science of medicine. 

It is a singular thing that although medi- 
cal practitioners have, from time imme- 
morial, been referred to by courts of justice 
to determine whether individuals were of 
sound intellect or otherwise, no class of men 
addicted to learned pursuits has possessed 
fewer opportunities of studying the subject 
of mental philosophy clinically, The 
wards of all our great public asylums for 
lunatic patients have been wholly closed 
against them as students of insanity. This 
fact is deeply to be regretted on many 
accounts ; because medical practitioners are 
the very men whose peculiar knowledge, 
and habits of observation and reflection, 
would eminently fit them to deal with the 
phenomena of the mind, at the same time 
that a more careful study of those pheno- 
mena, in connection with that of the material 
organs through which they are manifested, 
would tend both to enlarge our views of 
pathology and improve our practice in the 
treatment of insanity and other forms of 
disease involving disturbance of the mental 
faculties. 

From the fact that the philosophy of the 
human mind has been almost wholly uncul- 
tivated by those who are best fitted for its 
pursuit, the study has received a wrong 
direction, and become a subtle exercise 
for lawyers and casuists, and abstract 
reasoners, rather than a useful field of 
scientific observation. Accordingly, we find 
the views, even of the most able and clear- 
headed metaphysicians, coming into fre- 
quent collision with the known facts of 
physiology and pathology. For example, 











that “consciousness is single” is an axiom 
among the mental philosophers, and the 
proof of personal identity is made by those 
gentlemen to rest chiefly on the supposed 
universality or certainty of that allegation. 
But what would they say to the case of a 
somnambulist who evinced what is regarded 
as a double consciousness—the operations of 
the mind being perfectly distinct in the state 
of somnambulism from its developments in 
the wakeful condition? With reference to 
such an individual, the proof of his per- 
sonal identity must rest with others, not 
with himself, for his memory in one state 
takes not the smallest cognisance of what he 
thought, felt, perceived, said, or did, in the 
other. 

In the actual state of science there are, 
we conceive, two principal directions in 
which the medical profession have it in 
their power to throw light on the combined 
study of mind and organisation. 

The first is an inquiry into the real rela- 
tion in which the brain stands to the mani- 
festations of mind. This having been a 
point of discussion among physiologists and 
metaphysicians for some thousands of years, 
it may seem strange now to moot it as a 
matter of special investigation. But the 
truth is, that the inquiry has not generally 
been viewed in a just light. The chief 
point at issue has been converted into one of 
materialism, or immaterialism,—whether the 
aggregate of those phenomena which we 
consider to be manifestations of “a mind,” 
result from actions of the brain, considered 
as a living organ, or from the operation of 
an immaterial thinking principle which uses 
the brain as its instrument. Now, to agitate 
this question in the present state of knowledge 
is entirely futile, because the question is ut- 
terly incapable of solution. It runs precisely 
parallel with the inquiry whether life be the 
result of organisation, or organisation the 
consequence of life,—an inquiry which all 
judicious physiologists have, for the present, 
laid aside, as one on which they might 
argue for ever without becoming a whit the 
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a 
we are brought into contact with objects 
which are purely abstract, and of which 
physical science can take no cognisance. 
It would be absurd to speak of the specific 
gravity of an idea, or of the chemical affini- 
ties of a passion, or of the colour of a 
desire, or of the electrical relations of a 
resolution. Yet there is no doubt that we 
conceive ideas, are agitated by passions, are 
impelled by desires, and frame resolutions. 
These events are as real, and constitute as 
essential a part of our existence, as does the 
circulation of the blood or the secretion of 
bile; and although they are neither ame- 
nable to physical laws nor subject to ocular 
examination, they are controllable by the 
influence, and subject to the analysis, of the 
unknown power which produces them. We 
can weigh our ideas in the balance of our 
reason, and determine on which side the 
scale preponderates ; we can judge whether 
the impulse of our passions and inclinations 
be towards good or towards evil, and can 
command them to either; and, by moral 
firmness, we can infuse into our resolutions 
an almost irresistible energy. Yet, how- 
ever independent of matter these abstract 
phenomena may at first seem to be, experi- 
ence teaches us that the smallest lesion of 
the cerebral functions may confound the 
whole majestic series ; reduce the strongest 
and best regulated intellect to a chaos of 
absurdity, and the loftiest will to utter im- 
becility of purpose. 

The consideration, then, of such results, 
belongs specially to physiologists and patho- 
logists, who have to regard man as a com- 
plex being, made up of body and mind. 
The accurate classification of mental pheno- 
mena, involving, necessarily, precise and 
logical definitions of the terms by which 
they are to be designated, is absolutely 
essential to the successful study of psychical 
medicine. The necessity of such precision, 
in thought and language, may be strongly 
illustrated by a reference to the greater part 
ef our medical writings on subjects in which 
mental phenomena are concerned, wherein 





wiser. In debating the phenomena of mind, 





the vague and inaccurate use of terms con: 





tinually evince the absence of distinct con- 
ceptions in the minds of the authors. 

But, admitting that the braia is to be con- 
sidered as the material organ of the mind, 
while the mental phenomena are to be re- 
garded, classified, and reasoned upon as ab- 
stract results, this physiological question 
presents itself :—Does the brain, in the pro- 
duction of the mental phenomena, act as an 
unit, or, like the rest of the nervous system ; 
is it partitioned into separate organs, each 
possessed of its peculiar vital endowments, 
and ministering to a peculiar function? The 
latter view of the subject which has floated, 
here and there, through the speculations of 
physiologists since the days of AnistoTLe, 
was revived and systematised by Drs. Gatt 
and SpvurzHeim, constituting the moderna 
doctrine of “ phrenology.” Against this 
doctrine various metaphysical and ethical 
objections have been raised ; but those ob- 
jections are entitled to no consideration 
whatever, considered in opposition to a 
theory which must be established or dis- 
proved by actual observation, If, however, 
any important truth is to obtain for itself 
universal belief by following out the princi- 
ples of Gat, a much more rigid method of 
inquiry must be pursued than has hitherto 
been adopted by phrenologists. At present 
a number of organs, the identity of which is 
imperfectly ascertained, are adduced in sup- 
port of one another, according to a method 
of demonstration which would permit us to 
prove anything, and by which, therefore, we 
prove nothing. But let the existence of each 
individual organ be separately ascertained, 
by the exact observation of a very large 
number of cases in which the faculty, or 
quality, represented by that organ is de- 
cidedly present, or absent; then, and not 
until then, shall we be warranted to bring 
the facts in relation to that organ to bear 
upon and illustrate the action of other 
organs. Forexample, suppose we want to 
know whether a particular portion of the 
brain really be, as is alleged, the seat of 
benevolence, we should make our observations 
on persons in whom that attribute is either 
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very prominent or deficient. The majority 
of people are neither good-natured nor very 
ill-natured, and have what is called the 
“organ” of benevoleace neither very large 
nor very small. In such cases a reference 
to the surrounding organs will be sufiicieat 
to bear out the bump of benevolence. But 
such cases, although as good as any other for 
exemplifying the application of phrenological 
principles, when established, will never suffice 
as the basis of an inquiry into the truth of 
those principles, or to confirm the actual exist- 
ence of any one of the organs concerned, If 
we find the organ of benevolence to be very 
large in a man who is generally acknow~ 

ledged to be remarkably kind-hearted and 

humane, we should set the case down in 

favour of the organ ; but if,in such a man, 

we find the organ small, we should set the 
case down against the organ ; nor should we 
listen to phrenologists who would tell us to 
observe the large development of conscien- 
tiousness, and the entire absence of destruc- 
tiveness, in such a case. Conscientiousness 
and destructiveness may be investigated in 
their turn, but at present we must simply 

set down the first fact observed, as one that is 
unfavourable to the claims of the organ 
under consideration. When the organ of 
benevolence has been thus tested, by differ- 
ent observers, through many thousands of 
cases, and it has been found that in a vast 
majority of very kind and good-natured indi- 
viduals the organ is decidedly large, and 
that in a vast majority of those whose cha- 
racter is obviously deficient in benevolence 

the organ is decidedly small, the fact may 
be considered as established that the organ 
of benevolence has a local habitation as well 
as a name, and then we shall have a right to 
take it into account when reasoning on the 
action of other organs. In this way, should 
every organ be separately tested, and until 
this have been done phrenology will have 
made no effectual progress, and any impor- 
tant physiological truths which it may in- 
volve will lie buried under a heap of super- 
ficial observations and illogical inferences. 
Should the connection of certain powers of 
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the miad with particular portions of the 
brain be once established by sufficient ob- 
servation, an immense field of pathologi- 
cal inquiry would be opened, and our know- 
ledge of mental diseases would acquire a 
high degree of precision and applicability. 
The second inquiry which we would sug- 
gest relates to the modification of the nervous 
actions of parts by directing continued and 
earnest attention to them; or, in other 
words, to the local effects of concentrating 
the sensorial energy on a given part, This 
subject has received very little attention 
from pathologists, although its bearings have 
lately been ably pointed out by Dr. Henry 
Hoitann. To the influence of the senso- 
rium on distant parts of the body, a number 
of singular phenomena, vaguely attributed 
to imagination, appear to be referrible. 
Nothing can be more unsatisfactory to an 
intelligent inquirer unacquainted with such 
subjects than to be informed by “a doctor” that 
a phenomenon which he has actually wit- 
nessed, and which has excited his wonder, 
was merely the effect of ‘‘ imagination” on 
the part of the individual in whom the phe- 
nomenon occurred. For example : a nervous 
patient says that he has a severe pain in a 
given part,—a mesmeriser lays his hand on 
the spot, which in a few minutes is stated to 
have grown exceedingly warm, when, the 
hand being removed, the pain is said to be 
gone. Such an occurrence has often been 
exhibited to those who have witnessed the 
proceedings that are ascribed to what is 
If, 
in such a case, an intelligent bystander were 
to ask a medical practitioner what was the 
rationale of the ‘‘ curious fact,” and the 
latter answered ‘‘Oh! mere humbug; it is 
nothing but imagination,” the inquirer, in 
accrediting the phenomena themselves, 
would conclude that the doctor’s ‘“‘ explana- 
tion” had explained nothing, and perhaps 
admit the existence of the mesmeriser’s 
alleged <‘‘ magnetic fluid.” But suppose 
the medical practitioner were to answer, 
‘* These things are difficult to explain on 
«* account of our imperfect knowledge of the 


foolishly called ‘‘ animal magnetism.” 
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«< nervous functions; but it is probable that 
«« the hand of the operator acted merely by 
‘* fixing the patient’s attention powerfully 
“¢ on the part, and thereby so concentrating 
«« the influence of his brain on the nerves of 
** the part, as to produce a sudden change 
“‘in their action.” The inquirer would 
here find something lise an idea to seize ; 
and although it might seem less distinct to 
him than to a physiologist, he would proba- 
bly prefer it to the “‘ explanation” that re- 
ferred to the agency of a fluid which was 
only presumed to exist, or to the incompre- 
hensible influence of ‘‘ imagination.” That 
the brain really does exercise on the local 
nerves a power like that which is above in- 
dicated, is sufficiently proved by a variety 
of phenomena. A person who is waiting 
with intense anxiety for the arrival of an- 
other, from whom he expects to receive 
deeply interesting intelligence, will some- 
times not only identify the individual, but 
read the expression of his countenance at a 
distance at which, in his ordinary state of 
mind, he would not have distinguished him. 
The sense of hearing is susceptible of a simi- 
lar exaltation from like causes, and fear, or 
anxious suspense, or joyful expectation, will 
so bring the sensorium to bear on the 
auditory nerve, that a sound will be dis- 
tinctly heard which wold be inappreciable 
in the ordinary condition of the ear. 

The subject of the effects of fixed atten- 
tion and concentrated sensorial energy on 
different parts of the body, involves the true 
explanation of many extraordinary pheno- 
mena in insanity, hypochondriasis, hysteria, 
and other nervous affections, and is, conse- 
quently, highly worthy of the attention of all 
who wish to study, philosophically, the reci- 
procal influence of mind and body, as well 
in the maintenance of the normal functions 
as in the production or cure of disease,—a 
study which, however neglected, is one of 
incalculable importance to both metaphysi- 
cians and medical practitioners. 


Tue present Number closes the first vo- 
lume of Tue Lancer for the year 1842-3. 
Let us take the opportunity of looking back 
and briefly noting the progress which has 
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been made in it in medical affairs since its 
commencement. 

This volume, then, holds good a claim to 
have been an active agent in the advance of 
medical science, by presenting to its readers, 
in a concise and comprehensive form, those 
great principles of animal chemistry on 
which an improved system of practice will 
hereafter be reared. Mr. ANCELL’s exposi- 
tion of the views propounded by Liesic, 
with his own valuable additions in the shape 
of many valuable tables (pp. 384, 667) and 
illustrative criticisms, may be justly regarded 
asa valuable acquisition to medical literature. 
We trust soon to record future observations 
of this gentleman in the same path of re- 
search, 

The labours of Mr. Ross have elicited 
views which bear a close relationship with 
the foregoing, anc .he useful and compendi- 
ous lectures of Mr. Erasmus Witson, suffi- 
ciently indicate the effect which an improved 
state of anatomical and physiological science 
has had in removing, from the extensive 
class of cutaneous diseases, a considerable 
portion of the obscurity in which many of 
them had, until recently, been involved. 
Among other contributions of much interest 
in the present volume we may particularise 
the elaborate papers of Dr. Laycock on the 
Periodicity of the Phenomena of Life; those 
of Dr. Warts on Diseases of the Ganglionic 
Nervous System; of Dr. Wricut on the 
Saliva; Mr. Stevens on the Spleen; Mr. 
Girpwoop, on Menstruation, and Sir 
Georce Lerevre’s valuable remarks on the 
good effects upon the organs of respiration 
which might be secured to the people of this 
country by imitating the precautions against 
cold adopted in Russia, as calculated likely 
to attract especial attention. 

Care has been taken by us to notice the 
most interesting recent discoveries and ob- 
servations in medical science reported in the 
continental medical journals. The reports of 
papers and discussions occurringat the medi- 
cal societies have never been equalled in com- 
pleteness and interest during former seasons, 
and the communications on various medico- 
political and domestic matters have been, 
thanks to our numerous correspondents, in a 
high degree useful and interesting. The 
controversy respecting the physiology of the 
spleen has occupied considerable space, not 
without utility, for discussion is a most effi- 
cient means of establishing truth. 





Removing out of the high regions of scien- 
tific inquiry into the bustle of the world 
below, the general reader has found us in 
the present volume still combating the nar- 
row aims of the corporate medical bodies, 
and advocating for the profession those rights 
to which they are justly entitled as members 
of a special commanity, advocating on their 
behalf the establishment of one FacuLty, 
and a representative government in medicine, 
as the two things needful to that end ; at the 
same time warring against and exposing to 
general indignation the fraudulent and inju- 
rious proceedings of quacks, both in and out 
of the profession, and not without some suc- 
cess. Indeed, the annals of quackery 
scarcely afford an instance of more perfect 
crushing of a noxious animal than character- 
ised our new year’s warning tv those unfor- 
tunate blind persons who used to wander to 
the now deserted hall of ALexanper Turn- 
BULL, in Russell-square. 

Our table is already laden with valuable 
materials towards the formation of the new 
volume. 


Observations on the Extraction a Teeth ; 
with Plates. By J. Cnairry CLenpon, 
Surgeon-Dentist. London: S. Highley. 
1843. pp. 80. 

Tuts little book, written in an excellent 

spirit, deserves to be examined by every per- 

son who gives advice on diseases of the 
teeth, or operates upon them for their re- 
moval. We have never seen a more satisfac- 
tory literary production devoted to a single 
subject (the extraction) from the pen of a 
dentist. Nine out of ten such works are 
nothing but discreditable advertisements and 
puffs. Inthe present case we have a sound 
practical work, evidently the result of a sim- 
ple and sincere desire to be useful in the art, 
not hastily produced, but based on careful 
reflection and experience, and well meriting 
the best character that can be given to it by 
a medical journalist. 





MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
PECULIAR CONDITIONS OF THE OVARY. 

Marca 6th.—The Presipent (Mr. Pilcher) 
exhibited to the society the ovaries of an un- 
married lady, fifty years of age. These 
ovaries presented a remarkable appearance ; 
one of them was about the size of a goose’s 
egg, firm and hard in consistence, and on 
oom it open it was found aaa contain a 
saponaceous matter, w was co- 
vered by the tunica albuginea of the organ ; 
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the other was somewhat smaller, but con- 
tained the same kind of matter mixed with 
hair. The uterus was hard, firm, and 
fibrous, and neither this nor the ovaries had 
ever given evidence during life of being in 
any way di 

Dr. Biap did not consider these cases un- 
common, He seen two cases the pre- 
vious week in Guy’s Hospital in which the 
uterus contained, in one instance, about a 
pound and a half of a butter-like matter, 
mixed with hair and teeth, and in the other 
this organ contained about a pound of the 
butter-like matter without the hair and 
teeth. In the case of a woman who had 
lately died under his care with symptoms of 
gastro-enterite, the ovaries presented a some- 
what similar appearance to those before the 
society, only that they were smaller, one 
being of the size of a hen’s egg, the other of 
that of a walnut ; both contained fatty matter 
like those in Mr, Pilcher’s case, and in one 
there was also hair, This matter was ordi- 
nary fat, but contained a rather larger quan- 
tity of stearine than usual, which gave it a 
glistening appearance. 

Dr. Wittsuire suggested that the matter 
in these cases was similar to that found in 
the sebaceous follicles in acne, and in the 
enlarged follicles of the scrotum in dirty old 
men. 

Dr. Rispon Bennett had been shown this 
kind of matter in enlarged sebaceous folli- 
cles as far back as 1830, by Dr. Sharpey. 
It was always to be found in the enlarged 
follicles of the face. He recollected a case 
in which a patient died of purpura, and on 
examining the body after death the ovaries 
were found much enlarged ; one of them was 
like an enlarged cyst, and contained a semi- 
fluid matter something like tuberculous 
matter, and of an ochre colour. 

Dr. Leonarp Stewart referred to a case 
which had been exhibited to the Westmin- 
ster Society some years since in which an 
ovary contained both hair and teeth. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


Tuesday, March 8, 1843. 

This meeting was held, as usual, at the 
London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, and was 
very numerously attended. Dr. Leonard 
Stewart delivered the annual oration, the 
subject discussed in which was 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH, 
He commenced by adverting to the great 
influence of climate and locality, and on the 
necessity of removing from unwholesome 
situation. He then continued thus :— 

“ The statistical information which is now 
being obtained from many quarters on the 
subject of medical topography, is of the 
greatest importance in directing the migra- 
tion of invalids, the route of all expeditions, 
and the establishment of colonies and new 
settlements, It occasionally gives a reason 
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for abandoning regions, which are either too 
severely cold for the susceptible natives of 
more sunny skies, or eo 
pestiferous to the labourer from north, 
It appears that any frozen climate 

tubercles in the Malay and ra the Negro 
while we are told that the marshy plaias of 
Demerara, though prolific of other diseases 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, are both preventive 
and curative of phthisis, There is some rea- 
sons for believing that the causes of ague 
and consumption are antagonist powers, and 
do not commonly prevail in the same locali- 
ties. We have yes before us the good and 
the evil, and can at pleasure use without 
abusing ‘the natural influences around us.” 

He then remarks u the comparative 
safety of the climate of the British isles: 

“ When we ascertain that there are fewer 
malarious and atmospheric causes of malady 
with us than elsewhere, we at once establish 
the very important conclusion that the cir- 
cumstances which generate and diffuse the 
evils that do exist are, in their essential 
nature, more accidental and artificial. Our 
prevalent sufferings are therefore connected, 
it is probable, with modes of life and social 
conditions which are not incapable of reform. 
Such, for instance, as the precocious labour 
of children and the sedentary occupations of 
females. There is a great deal that can be 
traced to what is familiar and tangible, as to 
dirty and insufficient clothing, damaged pro- 
visions, over-crowded rooms, excessive toil, 
intemperance, often to ignorance and pre- 
judice. We cannot for a moment doubt that 
by investigating and correcting these and 
many other improper habits of a similar 
character, much unmixed good may be 
done.” 

Among other things, the situation of the 
children of the labouring poor is thus 
noticed :— 

“The forlorn and helpless situation of 
individuals, or small families, when isolated 
and at a distance from help and attendance, 
is to none better known than to medical men. 
It is well worthy the attention of philanthro- 
pists, and those who desire the well-working 
of the social mass, to contrive some plan for 
the protection of children when their parents 
are away. The infant-schools, and other 
places of deposit during the day, are shut 
out from them when ill. The parents (whose 
occupations often keep them ab ) are 
frequently obliged to employ very inefficient 
persons to supply their place, or they have 
the difficult alternative of giving up their 
work and forfeiting their only means of sup- 
port. Even where there is no neglect, it is 
well known to those who are in the habit of 
attending the poor at their own homes that 
there is too frequently great ignorance and 
prejudice, and that those helpless objects 
suffer from all kinds of mismanagement, in- 
judicious meddling, and caprice. Add to 
all this the danger continually arising from 
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the number of persons huddled together in 
one room, uently in one bed. 

The personal interference 
of medical men was thus insisted on :— 

* T am fot igeorant of the great attention 
ven to many of 
rejoice that much more is 
likely to be done in this direction, but I 
think it only right to say that much more of 
the control and mana; of all sanatory 
regulations should be in the hands of medical 
men than has hitherto been common. We 
have something more to do here than to set 
other people to work! Our vocation is 
administrative as well as legislative. We 
are not abstract advisers, but peculiarly and 
proverbially practitioners. edical men 
should be in person ready to superintend the 
execution of what they may theoretically 
recommend. We have the highest political 
authority of the present day declaring that 
a physician should not prescribe until he is 
called in! To suppose that there is an in- 
herent virtue in formule that enables any 
one without education or practice to deal 
with them successfully, is really as absurd 
as to fancy that the colours and brushes of a 
it painter constitute the chief part of 

is skill, And yet this is common enough!” 

The difference between physiological and 
physical experience was thus stated :— 

“In chemical and mechanical operations 
the action of the substances which meet is 
mutually balanced, and can be calculated 
upon, The result is unvaried and certain. 

ere ought to be no irregularity, because 
these are purely physical experiments—they 
are of the ‘exact sciences.’ It is only where 
the vital energy and organic power is called 
into play that there is any uncertainty or ca- 
price, or that action and reaction is not reci- 
procal and mathematically adjusted. This 
essential difference, it is very clear, cannot 
be attributed to the brute substance, the pas- 
sive inanimate material, but at once marks 
the peculiar character of organisation, the 
more active, initiative, and independent 
function of the living fibre. There seems to 
be a discriminating power, a force which re- 
sists and repels the approach of deleterious 
matters, and their ingress into the absorbing 
surfaces. Again, it appears that this power 
is lost or modified, or possibly inverted, so 
that what was once excluded by the skin and 
mucous surfaces is, at these times, attracted 
and absorbed. We continually observe the 
different susceptibilities of various constitu- 
tions, or of the same person, at different pe- 
Fiods, and in the many fluctuating conditions 
of health. We know that neither food, nor 
medicines, nor poisons, are acted upon in 
one invariable mode. Now the moral of all 
such researches is that no routine can be 
established for all emergencies, because the 
true agents in all retnedial transactions are 
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the followers of routine, is dangerous. It 
becomes more and more important to supply 
the personal attendance and assistance of 
the skilful and experienced as generally and 
as widely as possible, to spread abroad not 
only the measures but the men. There can 
be no discovery, no conquest obtained by the 
skill or enterprise of our expeditions into 
various regions more truly important than 
the sure victory established on all sides over 
the mischievous systems and ignorant prac- 
tices pursued by various less enlightened 
people. This, although not always the ob- 
ject, is frequently the best result of such un- 
dertakings.” 

The orator concluded by recommending a 
more even distribution of the superabundant 
productions and resources of different coun - 
tries, and more attention given to the adap- 
tation of the medical profession to direct and 
conduct emigration and colonisation :— 

“We may imagine the many powerful 
elements of knowledge and production which 
now jar and fret in opposition, and competi- 
tion more harmonised and combined in effect- 
ing the general advantage. In cities, in 
rural districts, in distant settlements, and in 
home colonies, it is still to be seen whether 
the peculiar good of each is inseparable from 
the usual drawback of evil to which each is 
now subject. We may fancy such expedi- 
tions as have already occasionally taken 
place made more frequently and systemati- 
cally, so as to encourage and hasten the pro- 
gress of unsophisticated nations from barba- 
rism to refinement. What unnumbered be- 
nefits would arise to all, both far and near, 
from the solution of the great political pro- 
blem which proposes so to combine the re- 
sults of intellectual and associated life as to 
bring them to bear upon the rustic and the 
savage !” 

After the oration was conc)uded the com- 
pany, to the number of fifty gentlemen, sat 
down to an excellent dinner, 
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Secretaries.—H. P. Robarts, Esq. ; W. A. 


Eontep o ign Correspondence.— 
Thomas Davidson, M.D. " 
Members Councit.—W. D. Chowne, 


of 
M.D. ; W. T. Eliott, Esq.; F. Hird, Esq. ; 
F, Hutchinson, .; Jas. Middleton, Esq.; 
J. R. Bennett, M.D.; 8S. Proctor, Esq. ; 
R. L. Hooper, Esq.; John Forster, Esq. ; 
W. B. Diamond, Esq. ; Ed. Headland, Esq.; 
E. H. Linnecar, Esq.; L. Stewart, M. $ 


Theoph. Thompson, M.D. ; Bird 
M.D; John Bishop, Esq.; W. H. Will: 
shire, M.D. ; SilasStedman, Esq. ; Marshall 
Hall, M.D. ; J. F. Clarke, Esq. 


The Fothergillian medal was awarded to 
Dr. Lever, for an Essay on Organic Diseases 
of the Uterus ; and the society’s silver medal 
to Edwards Crisp, Esq., for his general use- 
fulness to the society. 





EXTRA-LICENTIATES, 


To the Editor.—Sir: I beg to challenge 
your correspondent, “ Chirurgus,” to adduce 
the name of a single extra-licentiate who 
has called himself a member of the College 


of Physicians knowing that he was not “a D 


member.” The statutes of the college make 
no meution of the name of‘ member.” There 
are there described socii (or fellows) permissi 
intra urbem (or liceutiates), and pont 
extra urbem (or extra-licentiates); I appre- 
hend, therefore, that it is only as an assump- 
tion or as a concession by courtesy that the 
licentiates designated themselves “members;” 
and I cannot see on what ground the extra- 
licentiates can be charged with being “ guilty 
of a fraud,” or of “a bold abuse of truth and 
decency,” in adopting a similar style ; they 
underge the same examination, and, accord- 
ing to the evidence given before the House 
of Commons, the examination, though con- 
ducted in one day, is “ equally as strict.” 
“Tt is, in fact, the same examination.” 
They pay a fee to the college funds, and 
their names appear in the published “ Cata- 
logue of the Fellows, Candidates, and Licen- 
tiates of the Royal College cf Physicians, 
London.” I maintain, therefore, that these 
facts are sufficient to justify the use of the 
title of member on the part of the extra-licen- 
tiates. But, were it otherwise, the use of 
the appellation by an individual could only 
be attributed to a misconception of the 
powers the law has given, as it is scarcely 
possible to conceive an object which any 
men could hope to obtain by “a fraud,” “ in 
print” so open and so readily exposed, as this 
would be. The essence of turpitude, Sir, 
consists in the “scienter;” and whether 
“ Chirurgus” be right as to this question or 
not, I would advise him to cultivate a little 
more charity, and to eschew language which 
can only tend to raise doubts as to the vera- 





city of his own signature, ‘I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
An Extra-Licenriare. 

*,* The above letter was intended to fol- 
low the communications published 
week, at page 910, but was 
omitted. e note then added applies now, 
and must be regarded by all our 


correspon- 
dents as a “closing of the account.”— 
Ep. L. 





JOHANN WILHELM ARNOLD, 


(From a Correspondent.) 


A sILLy publication of this writer has been 
recently reviewed in Dr. Johnson’s journal. 
The object of the present writer is merely 
to undeceive the English medical readers, 
many of whom imagine that this Dr, Arnold 


_| (Johann Wilhelm Arnold) is the Dr. Arnold 


(Friedrich Arnold), the well-known author 
of two of the best works on the anatomy of 
the nervous system of theday. Dr. J. W.A. 
seems to be in a great fury. A writer in 
Schmidt’s Journal (Jahrbuch) has greatl 
incensed him by = his style cold an 
spiritless, and without light and shade, and 

r. J. W. A. is highly exasperated, ap- 
parently, aes Professor Miller, whom, 
with Dr. Marshall Hall, he treats without 
any ceremony. He deals fierce blows 
against the theory of the reflex function ; 
but they are, like the blows of the drummer 
—all noise. 





VENEREAL WARTS. 


To the Editor.—Sir: In answer to your 
correspondent, “ S. C.,” page 775, who 
wishes to hear of some applications that 
have proved effectual in the removal of 
venereal warts, I beg to state that I have 
found the alumen exsiccatum, or the lig. 
plumbi diacetatis, adequate to the cure of 
recent ones, but that those of long standing 
are better treated by the application of con- 
centrated acetic acid (such as is used for 
aromatic vinegar), or, in cases of extreme 
induration, the chloride of zine. I have yet 
to see the case that will not yield to one or 
other of these remedies. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Joun Cramer Cuarrpet, 
Formerly House-Surgeon to the 
Lock Hospital. 
Jermyn-street, March, 1843. 





Hypropuosia arter Two Years.—A re- 
markable case of hydrophobia occurred last 
week in Newcastle. Thesufferer, alabouring 
man, Richard Oxley, about two years ago 
was bitten by a mad dog in two places on 
the left arm. The wounds were dressed by 
a surgeon, and in due course healed. No 
further inconyenience was felt by Oxley 
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uatil the 11th March, 1843, when he sud- 
denly became ill, and duriag the following 
day manifested decided symptoms of this 
disease, falling into violent fits whenever any 
liquid was presented to him. Medical assis- 
tance was procured, but without effect ; he 
expired in great agony on Tuesday morning. 
— Newcastle Puper. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
IN LONDON. 

List of gentlemen admitted members on 
Friday, March 17, 1843:—P. Hubbert, 
T. A. Warren, W. Williams, T. Hawkins, 
P. A. Boyle, J. B. Davis, J. Allan, J. R. 
Passe, J. T. Jenkins, J. 8. Nott, J. H. 
Coveney. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Remarks on Medical Reform, in a second 
letter addressed to the Right Hon. Sir James 
Graham, Bart., &c. By Sir James Clark, 
Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Physician to the 
Queen. London: J. Murray, 1843. Pp. 40. 

The Causes, Nature, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment ef Acute Hydrocephalus. A 
Prize Essay, to which the Medical Society 
of London awarded the Fothergilian Gold 
Medal for 1842. By J. R. Bennett, M.D., 
&c. London: S. Highley, 1843. 8vo, pp. 
248. 

Observations on the Efficacy of Traction 
in the Cure of Consumption and Asthma, 
By D. Cronin. London: B. Wertheim, 
1843. Pp. 65. 
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A Correspondent at Daventry.—The jury 
at Bristol were bound to return their verdict 
upon the evidence, and that they did, 
although (according to the report) in terms 
such as could have been received only by a 
coroner who was ignorant of medicine. 
The evidence did not specifically connect 
the disease with any external violence. 

To the Editor.—Sir: Permit me to ask 
the advice of my professional brethren on the 
following case :—Mary D., aged twenty-two 
months, has long been afilicted with com- 
plete incontinence of urine, which seems to 
dribble away as fast as it is secreted. The 
vulva and parts surrounding are constantly 
sore from the irritation of the urine, Before 
bringing her to me, her mother had had her 
under medical care, and at one time she 
was treated by a druggist. When I first 
saw her the mother said her bowels were in 
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pretty good order. However, I gave her 
es eee 


parts 
magnesia. Very slight relief has been ex- 
perienced, but yet her mother says greater 
than from any other of several methods of 
treatment. Cold bathing produced no good 
effect, 

In this part of the country (Yorkshire) we 
have lately had many cases of what the 
women term “scarlet rash,” the principal 
symptom of which is sore throat, attended 
with considerable swelling of the tonsils, in 
relieving which the tinct. iodin. co., applied 
externally, acts with wonderfully good effect. 
Indeed, I have found it very useful in acute 
cynanche tonsillaris, occurring to patients of 
all ages. As there are many persous thus 
affected at present, the hint may be useful, 
though I need scarcely remark that it has 
no pretence to originality. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Ss. 

The letter of Mr. Edward Johnson, at 
page 934, having an honest-enough appear- 
ance, filled a place in a sheet of the present 
number, when we discovered that the author 
was about to begin to quack on the subject 
in another place; but the fact was noticed 
too late to allow the communication to be 
removed, and we can therefore only append 
this indication of the rank that the writer 
should probably hold in the view of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Clendon.—The friend did not send 
the copy. 

Viator.—W hat is the ground for attacking 
the party? Sufficient public reason is not 
given. The general comments on the other 
subject want the charm of novelty in matter 
and manner. 

The letter on the examinations of ovaria 
during the menstrual flux (A. B. C., versus 
Mr. Girdwood) came too late for insertion 
this week. 

The letters of Mr. W. Tayler, and many 
other gentlemen not before acknowledged as 
received, will be inserted in an early number. 

The papers of Dr. Wright will be con- 
tinued as soon as we can command space 
for their appearance. 

The Bath case cannot be noticed in our 
pages this week. 

Erratum.—In Mr. Ross’s paper on 
Typhus, page 890, in the first prescription, 
line 4, for “to be taken every four hours,” 


read, to be taken in four hours afterwards. 


END OF VOL, I,—1842-43, 
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A | Ammonia, muriate of, in scirrhus of the sto- 
Abscess, urinary, 65; treatment of, by Sir | mach, 820 
C. Bell, 78; intra-dental, 347, 439; of the | | Ampatation below the knee, Mr. Gay on, 
liver, 271, 352; in the brain, "502 ; in the | 
v | Amputations in the shooting season, 42; in 
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oe aaa - ema Doped gore reed Anatomy, new inspectors of,79 ; courses on, 
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Absence of sufficient rewards for meritori- | 32 Liebig’ 
ous students, 177 eo wry” ot Cone Licbig). oe 
emis y (see Liebig) ; e I., o 
— folliculorum, Mr. E, Wilson, on the, | the proximate analyses of food, 904; 41., 


timate elements of proximate 

Acid, acetic, formation of, 312; choleic, its | pda Ben 391; ILL., of the pis of 

composition, 614; oxalic, its formation i Jn) elementary principles daily made use of, 

the ayetem, 707 ; prussic, Liebig on its| 667 ; IV., of the disposal of the aliment 

action, 731 ; sulphuric, for lead colic, 435;) in the secretions and excretions, 668 ; note 
blindness from, 537; uric, how produced, from, 401 Z : 


aedlemec ere” in the coonamy, 615 ; its same, M., researches on the blood by, 


Acids, mineral, in dropsy, 790 Aneurism, false, Mr. Liston on, 470 
Adams, Mr. James, case of water-stroke | Animal chemistry. (See Liebig.) 

by, 934 Animals uselessly destroyed, 231 ; their dis- 
Adams, Mr. John, on the acts necessary to| tinction from vegetables, 278 

constitute rape, 933 Antimony, pathology of poisoning by, 269 ; 
Advice, to students on commencing their| effects of, on the system, 290; tartarised, 

studies, 28 ; to trampers, 899 mode of its use as an antidote to small- 
Affusion, cold, in small-pox, 634 pox, 917 pb 
Air, fatal effect of, in the veins, 461, 475 ———- Songer of the potato, Mr. 
Albumen, absence of, from urine, 782; its hon on, . 05 j 

quantity in blood and lymph, 814 ; formed | Aorta, abdominal, tied, 334 : 

in the egg and human system, 815 arene ol Moe gee Lge of, 

: against Mr. Lloyd, of Dudley, 269, 758; 

Alcohol, mode of ae of, 780 “ revenues of the court of examiners, 269 ; 
Alder-leaves, medicinal use of, 507 | ti f Mr. Beale by. 77 
Aldersgate-street Medical School, notice to ee ae” m8 ¥» 

students from, 20 Apothecaries’ Hall, regulations of, 8; ac- 


é ‘ ceptation of foreign certificates at, 406 
Aldis, Dr., on fits, 208 ; new instrument for <hr : : 
percussion by, 440 pe Hall, Dublin, regulations at, 


Alkaloids, vegetable, their components and 

a pete 731; probable mode of Army medical regulations, 13 

Absid " Arsenic, poisoning with, 142: its effects on 

Allantois, fluid of the, 617 dogs, 239; ready antidote to, 301; M. 
Allnatt, Dr., on creosote in leucorrhoea, 504;| Rognetta on, 413; antidote to, 584; de- 

on tic douloureux, review of, 799 tection of, in the feces, 646; effects on 
Amenorrheea, oil of savine in, 492 | sheep, 838, 885 
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Arteries, contractile power of, 865 ; fatty de- 
generation of the, 875 

Artery, splenic, proposal for tying, 58 

Arthur, Dr., note from, 631 

Asphyxia, death from, 748 
thens, University of, 659 

Atmospheres, pure and vitiated, Dr. R. D. 
Thomson on, 675 

Attendance, right of general practitioners to 
charge for, 910 

Ayres, Dr., remarks on Liebig’s chemistry 
by, $42, 684; on the humoral pathology, 
361 





B 
Baglivi on the remedial powers of nature, 
563 


Barlow, Mr., on a singular affection of the 
eye, 471 

Barry, Dr. Martin, discoveries of, 104, 167 ; 
note in reply to Dr, Griffith’s remarks, 
834 


Barbel-roe, cholera from eating, 919 

Bat Club, meetings of the, 262, 334, 367, 
448, 589 

Bell, Sir Charles, on carbuncle, 48; on 
treatment of disease of prostate, 57; of 
abscesses, 78; of hemorrhage, 78; on 
mortification, 99 ; on ligatures for arteries, 
422; on tepid applications in hernia, 
909 


Belladonna in phthisis, 531; in phymosis, 
&e., 606 

Bengal Dispensatory, review of O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s, 723 

Bengal Medical Board, insubordination at, 
873 

Berncastle, Mr., on foreign medical certifi- 
cates, 406 

Berzelius, remarks of, on the bile, 719 

Bichat, statue of, 93 

Bile, Dr. Ayres on the, 343, 684; its origin 
and reabsorption in digestion, 465; opi- 
nions of writers on the, 613; constituent 
of, 614; in the carnivora, 615 ; formation 

» of, in the herbivora, 616; its formation in 
man, 618; quantity of, produced, 619; 
the use of, 642; Liebig’s theory confirmed 
by Berzelius, 719 

Bird, Dr. F., on a case of uterine abscess, 
645 


Birmi m Medical School, 143 

Birth a ice, a, 577 

Births, statistics of, 857 

Bisulphuret of carbon and its use, 625 

Bites, deaths from supposed venomous, 544 

Bladder, irritable, simulating calculus, 745 ; 
—_ hemorrhage from worms in the, 
9 

Bleeding, in small-pox, 634; value of, in 
typhus, 891; at the nose, mode of stop- 
ping, 110 

Blenheim-street Dispensary, case in, 365, 
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Blind, a warning to the, 540 

Blood, coagulation of, Dr. Watts, on the, 
235 ; constituents of, and their sources, 
302; discrimination of, by Mandl, 431 ; 
detection of that of different animals, by 
Barruel, 432; Mr. Gulliver on the glo- 
bules of, 578; Remak on the formation 
of red globules in, 578; Liebig’s views on 
its formation, 709; researches on, by An- 
dral, &c., 833 

Bogs, Irish, no malaria from, 281 

Bolton, Mr., on a case of encysted abscess of 
the brain, 676 

Bone, M. Flourens on the development of, 
478; sign of consolidation of, after frac- 
ture, 663, 911 

Books received, 48, 79, 143, 228, 271, 375, 
487, 550, 695, 775, 808, 847, 880, 911,944 

Bordeaux medical prize, 599 

Bordeu, his decease, 519 

Bourgery, M., on respiration, 792 

Bow, Dr., on the pathology of fevers, 569 

Brain, grey matter of the, organically af- 
fected, 151; its constitution modified by 
diet, &c., 281; lesions of the, in typhus, 
810; abscess in the, 502; derangement of, 
and recovery therefrom, by sudden shocks, 
579 

Breasts, treatment of inflammation of the, 
837 

Bree, Mr., on the cure of contracted fingers, 
345 

Briquet, M., statistics of phthisis by, 277 ; 
on quinine for rheumatic gout, 580 

Bronchitis, expectoration in, 491 

Bronchus, foreign body in the, 795 ; foreign 
body removed from the, by tracheotomy, 
808 


Brooke, Mr., on cases of small and cow-pox 
occurring simultaneously, 647 

Brammagem libel, a, 715; testimony to Mr. 
Wood, notes from Mr. Ledsam, 807, 847 ; 
notes between Mr. Wood and Mr. Hodg- 
son, 846 

Brussels, advantages of studying medicine 
at, 549 

Bryan, Mr. L., on a new lithotomy staff, 
70l 

Bryce, Dr., on swallowing of lead-shot, 
498 


Buckell, Mr. L., on a case showing the inju - 
rious effects of iodine, 791 

Bullock, Mr. Lloyd, on preparations of iron, 
365 


Cc 


Calculi, urinary, their formation, 707; in 
St. George’s Hospital, the, 876 

Calculus in the bladder, lithotrity for, 63, 
66 ; with prolapsus uteri in the female, 
>] biliary, 800; renal disease simulating, 
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Cancer, of the uterus, action of ergot of rye 
on, 287 ; of the stomach, clinical lecture 
on, by Dr. Todd, 414; term inclusive of 
many morbid growths, 414; development 
of, 415 ; softening of, 415 ; cases of, 416 ; 
modern increase of, 510; statistics of, 

23 


Capi circulation, agents influencing the 
rr id , 


Carbon, bisulphuret of, and its use, 624 ; its 
consumption, as observed in German 
soldiers, 639; in the excretions, 641; 
quantity of, excreted by the lungs, 670 

Carbuncle, Sir C. Bell on, 48 

Carcinoma, of the uterus without pain, 791 ; 
statistics of, 623 

Cardiac disease, injurious effects of saline 
medicines in, 920 

Carisbroke Asylum for the Insane, letter on 
the, 507 

Carlisle squabble, abstract of a letter from 
Mr. Elliott, 108; note from Mr. Reeves, 
141 

Carpenter, Dr., testimonials from, on the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Barry, 834 

Cartwright, Mr. Talbot, letter from, 484 

Castle, Dr., on the treatment of intradental 
abscess, 928 

— for sore nipples, 43, 95, 175, 239, 
2 

Catheter, fracture of one in the bladder, 
345 


Catheterism of the Eustachian tube, stric- 
tures upon, 712 

Catheters, mode of clearing obstructions in, 
168, 246 

Cavities, injections into serous, 143 

Cells, theory of, 46 ; opposed, 578 

Chailly, M., on midwifery, 97 

Chambers, Dr., and Hippocrates, 302 

Chariog-cross Hospital, notice to students 
from, 23; medical school of, 24 ; clinical 
remarks in, 41 

Charlotte-street School of Medicine, notice 
to students from, 20 

Charpie, new, 622 

Chemistry, animal. (See Liebig) 

Chemistry, organic, papers on (see Liebig) ; 
note on, 440 ; the march of, 799 

Chervin, M., on analogies between yellow 
fever and ague, 518 

Chicken-pox, 698 ; identity of, with small- 
pox, 699 

Children, pneumonia in, 143 

China, dysentery in, 341 

Chlorine, inhalation of, in scarlatina, 461 

Chlorosis simulating phthisis, 671 

Cholera, excretion of serum in, 94; in Cal- 
cutta, 111; Mr. ae on the pathology 
and treatment of , 121 ; from eating barbel 
roe, 919 


Chowne, Dr., clinical remarks by, at Charing- 
cross Hospital, on obstructed bowel, 41 ; 
on a case of constipation, 835 ; on a case 
of paralysis, 878 

Circulation, capillary, agents augmenting 
the, 936 

Civiale, on Stricture, review of, 659 

Clay a styptic, 642 

Clinical instruction, in the London hospitals, 
37 ; superior, in Germany, 446 ; remarks, 
by Dr. Chowne, 41, $36, 878; by Mr. 
Fergusson, 743, 917; by Mr. Liston, 
745 ; by Dr. John Taylor, 881; by Dr. 
Willshire, 489 

Clothing and temperature, Mr. J. A. Walker 
on, 317 

Club-foot, Dr. Knox on, 346 

Cobalt, its separation from nickel, 493 

Coffee and tea, their advantages, 729 

Colic from cantharides, 110 

Colica pictonum, sulphuric acid for, 435 

College of Physicians, regulations of, 6; 
note of extra-licentiates of, 632, 664, 695, 
899, 910, 943 

College of Surgeons, regulations of, 7 ; prizes 
at, 8; Hunterian oration at, 767 

College of Surgeons, examination of candi- 
dates without reference to certificates, 
268; refusal of foreign certificates, 406, 
483; letter on the Ludgate-hill member 
of the, 484; gentlemen examined at, 111 ; 
143, 190, 223, 271, 303, 375, 407, 454, 
486, 550, 600, 633, 695, 728, 775, 808, 
847, 880, 911, 944 

Collier, Dr., claim of, to the discovery of in- 
tra-combustion, 43, 70; note from, 74 ; 
note respecting his claim, 74 ; letters from, 
120, 222; on a new ferruginated mercu- 
rial pill, 879 

Combinations, characters of organic, 309 

Commentaries by Sir A. Crichton, review 
of, 84 

Conjunctivitis, Dr. Hocken on strumous, 
283 ; tincture of iodine for, 405 

Consciousness, normal and abnormal alter- 
nating, 875 

Constipation, from scirrhus of the rectum, 
327 ; for four weeks, 355 ; from stricture, 
439; obstinate, cases of, 620, 683; Dr. 
Chowne ona case of, 835; Dr. Dick on 
the uses of, 920; case of obstinate, cured, 
921 

Contagion, medium of, 111 

Conversation, an original style of, 675 

Convulsions, Mr. Grey on lancing the gums 
in, 247 ; case of fatal, with intestinal dis- 
ease, 353 

Cookery a branch of organic chemistry, 
418; errors in, from neglecting chemical 
science, 418 

Cooper, Mr. D., account of the herbariam 
at Chatham by, 164; his death, 403 





Copaiba in hematuria, 493 
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Copland, Dr., letter on dictionary of, 43 
Corneas, mode of engrafting, 574 
Cora-laws, remarks on the, 323 


Cornwall, Mr., on catechu for sore nipples, 
240 

Coroner, election of a medical man for the 
office at Portsmouth, 909 ; election of, in 
South Wiltshire, 909 

Coroner’s case reported in East, 402 

Coronership for Staffordshire, 188, 218, 322, 
397, 445; for Durham, 546,775 

Correspondents, 48, 79, 111, 144, 191, 224, 
272, 303, 334, 375, 407, 454, 487, 519, 
550, 600, 631, 664, 695, 728, 775, 808, 
848, 880 911, 944 

Couching, Sichel’s method for practising, 
302 


Coughing, foreign body in the bronchus ex- 
pelled by, 795 

Cow-pox, 699 ; not common in cattle, 700; 
petechial, 781. (See also Vaccine Disease 
and Vaccination) 

Craig, Mr., on depression in childbirth, 318 ; 
on protracted labours, 349 

Craniotomy, startling, 130 

Crawford, Dr., on Abolition of Mechanical 
Restraint, &c., review of, 326 

Creosote, in sea-sickness, 142; in leucor- 
: Dr. Allnatt on, 504; in purpura, 

Cretinism from intermarriages, 303 

Crichton, Sir A., review of his Commentaries, 
842 

Crisp, Mr. E., on the treatment of idiopathic 
gangrene, 297 

Crommelinck, Dr., remarks on British hospi- 
tals by, 480 

Cronin, Dennis, doings of, 664, 695, 728 

Croton oil, plaster of, 142; for hoarseness, 
713 

Cyauuret of potassium, case of poisoning by, 
582 

Cyst, hydatid, retention of urine from, 62; 
cure of a fistulous ovarian, 537 


D 


Dalrymple, Mr., note to Dr. Barry from, 
834 ; note on the discoveries of, 925 

Dalton, Mr., on the antiscorbutic qualities 
of the potato, 895 

Danger and Flandin, MM., experiments of, 


Davey, Mr., on the pathology and treatment 
of cholera, 121 


Davis, Mr. R., on catechu for sore nipples, 
43, 176 


Days, critical, doctrine of, 127 


Deafness, painful, a symptom of tubercle, 
652 


Death, what it is essentially, 235 ; from in- 
halation of oxygen, 640 
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Deaths, sudden, the law respecting, 362 

Dehane, Dr., refusal of, to go to the poll, 

397 ; resignation of, 400 ; letters respect- 

ing, 400 ; letter from, 451 

Delirium tremens, cure by opium, 427 

Denton, Mr., on clearing obstructed cathe- 

ters, 168 

Depression after childbirth, Yr, Craig on, 
318 


Dermis, diseases of the, 246; anatéiny of 
the, 273 ; inflammation of the, 337 


Development, animal, Mr. Grainger on, 
170 


Devergie, M., on quinine for rheumatic gout, 

580 

Diabetes, cure of, by iodide of iron, 505 ; 

secretions in, 567 

Diagnosis, clinical lecture on, by Dr. Todd, 
149; how to make one, 453 

Dick, Dr., on the water-cure, 241,696; on 
the abuse of purgatives, 920 

Diet, in insanity, Dr. Poole on, 47 ; its two 
divisions, 279; modification of the brain 
by, 281; Dr. R. D. Thomson on cheap, 
323 ; tablesof, by Mr. Ancell, 384, 390, 667 ; 
its influence on development, 665 ; pro- 
posed, for the poor, 840 

Digestion, Liebig on the process of, 419 ; in 
carnivora, 464; Dr. Searle on, 892 

Discussions at the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, 803, 845 

Disease, discoverable in insanity, 143; in 
what it consists, 732 

Diseases that never co-exist, 97 ; of periods 
of life and corresponding periods of the 
year, 507 
ispensary for Di 
to students from, 27 

Distaste for food, pathology of, 319 

Distillation, dry, 311 

Dropsy, lemon-juice in, 577; mineral acids 
in, 790 ; of the os uteri, 741 

Drunken population getting shorter, 308 

Duct of Steno, extirpation of the, 350 

Duodenun, case of protracted disease of the, 
454 

Dysentery in China, 341 


of the Ear, notice 





E 


Eagle, Mr. F., on excision of the spleen, 58 ; 
review of his proposition for, 130; note 
from,623 ; reply to Mr. Stevens by, 631 ; 
reply to Mr. Jackson by, 922 


East India medical service, regulations of 
the, 15; remarks on the, 69; reform in 
the, 798 

East, medical news from the, 867 

Economy and cooking for the poor, 840 

Ectropion, cure of, by nitrate of silver, 662 

Eczema, mercury in, 303 
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Edinburgh Infirmary, rebuffs in the, 846; 
statistical tables of patients treated at the, 
review of, 906 


Eprror1aL Remarks :— 


Advice to students on their commencing 
their studies, 28; the clinique in the 
hospitals of London, 37; specimen of a 
hospital physician, 39; abuses in the 
Westminster Hospital, 40; opening of 
the medical session; medical teaching, 
67 ; the medical service of India, 69 ; 
Dr. Collier and intra-combestion, 70 ; 
prospects of medical students, 100; ab- 
sence of lunatic asylums in Wales, 103 ; 
the discoveries of Dr. Martin Barry, 
103; duties of public journalists: their 
discomforts and rewards, 134 ; surgeons 
of the London hospitals, 135 ; absence 
of sufficient rewards for meritorious stu- 
dents, 177, 216; the meddleseme coro- 
ner of London, 179; quackish circulars, 
181; illegal proceedings in Stafford- 
shire, 218; Apothecaries’ Hall seal, 
220; British Medical Association, 221 ; 
motives for the establishment of the 
office of coroner, 259; arguments for 
holding inquests in all cases of sudden 
deaths, 296; the Staffordshire coroner- 
ship, 322; Dr. R. D. Thomson’s report 
on cheap and good food, 323; the corn- 
laws, 323; relative nutrition in vegeta- 
bles, 324; future investigations into 
wheat, 325; the absurd dictum of Lord 
Ellenborough on sudden deaths in pri- 
vate families, 362; case of “ The King 
versus the Justices of Kent,” 362 ; on 
hospitals for the insane, 396; the evils 
of precedents in law, 401; the coro- 
ner’s case reported in “East,” 402; 
prevention of inquests on prisoners in 
gaols,403; Dr. Bence Jones on Gout, 
&c., 442; Dr. Thomas Thomson’s 
“Animal Chemistry,” 444; medical 
men turned traitors in Staffordshire, 
445 ; M. Mercier’s theory of the fatal 
effects of admitting air into the blood, 
476; Christmas, 507; opinions of H. 
Stilling and M. Gluge on the nervous 
system, 508; M. Guerin’s club-foot 
quarrel,509 ; modern increase of cancer, 
M. Tanchou’s means of arresting cancer, 
510; proposed substitute for opium in 
France, 513; new Italian medical jour- 
nal, 514; advocacy of a British Aca- 
demy of Science, 543; report to the 
French Academy on some supposed 
venomous bites, 544; the Society of 
Medical Foreigners in Paris, 545; the 
modern view of life; suggestions to 
medical practitioners, 586; the objects 
of the Medical Witnesses’ Act; abuse 
of that Act, 625; on the study of vital 
phenomena, 656 ; medical reform both 
in and out of Parliament, 657; on the 
false lights of medical science as obsta- 
cles to medical reform, 685 ; the history 





and condition of our medical governing 
institutions, 710; on the means for 
raising the character of the medical 
profession, 764; the means by which 
the medical profession is overcrowded, 
795 ; astir preliminary to reform in the 
medical service of India, 798 ; the rise 
and progress of organic chemistry, 799 ; 
poor-law “ practices” at Nottingham, 
839; economy and cookery for the 
poor, 849; case of M‘Naughten, 871; 
Mr. Phelan and the poor-law commis- 
sioners, 871 ; the diagnosis and bulle- 
tins in a late case of public interest, 
903; considerations on the case and 
trial of M‘Naughten, 905; importance 
of the study of mental philosophy to 
medical practitioners, 936; retrospect 
of the contents of the present volume, 
939 


Edwards, Mr. D. O., on the grievances of 
the medical profession, 71 

Egyptians, ancient, wisdom of, 129 

Electricity, influence of terrestrial and at- 
mospheric, on the nervous system, 931 

Electro-magnetism, use of, Dr. Page on the, 
672 

Electro-puncture, cure of diseases by, 816 

Embling, Mr., on ergot of rye against hydro- 
phobia, 77 

Embryology, discoveries in, 35 

Emphysema, Dr. Ayres on, 344; in the 
lungs, 353 

Empoisoning in the name of medicine, 582 

English and French measures, equivalents of, 
325 

Epidermis, structure of the, 276; growth 
of the, 306 

Epilepsy from protracted lactation, 142; 
cured by indigo, 519; absurd remedies 
for, 700 ; cure of, by ammonio-sulphate of 
copper, 701 ; remedies for, 921 

Epistaxis, new treatment of, 110 

Epithelium, Mr. E. Wilson on, 305 

Epps, Dr., on a case of giddiness with 
falling, 61 

Equivalents of French and English mea- 
sures, 325 

Eremacausis, 311 

Ergot of rye, in hydrophobia, 77 ; Mr. Hoff- 
man on, 110; action on uterine cancer, 
287 ; expulsion of uterine polypi by, 347 ; 
poisonous influence of, 712; for inconti- 
nence of urine, 838 

Erichsen, Mr., on pneumonia after opera- 
tions, 725 

Erysipelas, treatment of, by iodine, 119 

Erythema, nitrate of silver in, 622 

Esquire and Doctor, titles of, 453 

Eustachian tubes, catheterism of the, 648 ; 
strictures upon, 712 

Evans, Dr, P., on derangement and recovery 
therefrom by sudden shocks, 579 
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Excision of the spleen, Mr. Eagle on, 58 

Excito-motory action observed in fowls, 137 ; 
system, discussion on the, 138 

Expressions, foreign, use of, in English 
works, 302 

Eye, affection of the, on absence of light, 
471 

Eyelids, physiology of their closure, 474 


F 


Facial nerve, a motor of the velum, 652 

Fact, solemn, 361 

Fat, formation of,in animals, 528; ultimate 
disposal of, 531; the use of, 612 

Favus confertus, treatment of, 251 

Fees, life-assurance, for medical opinions, 
631 

Feet, dry, modes of insuring, 838, 898 


Femur, dislocation of the, in a child, 251; 
necrosis of the, after amputation, 919 


Fergusson, Mr., clinical remarks by, 743 ; 
clinical remarks by, on the removal of 
diseased bones, 917 

Fermentation, 312 

Fever, eruptive, 338; yellow, olive oil in, 
472; analogies of ague with, 518 ; inter- 
mittent, intervals of, 426; with absence 
of splenic lesion, 651; congenital, 679; 
intermittent and remittent, Dr. Ayres on, 
868 ; pathology of fever by Dr. Bow, 569 ; 
puerperal, 407; discussion on, 879; 
scarlet, 337; varieties and symptoms of, 
412; malignant, 457 ; sequel#, 458; mor- 
tality from, 461 ; chlorine in, 461; treat- 
ment of, 521; its analogy with typhus, 
859; typhus. (See Typhus.) 


Fibrine, proportion of, in blood and lymph, 
814 


Fingers, contracted, cure of, by blistering, 
345 

Fistula in ano, difficulty of its diagnosis, 351 ; 
cure of, 537 

Fits, Dr. Aldis on, 203 

Flourens, M., on the development of bone, 
473 

Feetus, influence of mental impressions on 
the, 341, 654 ; contamination of the, 650 

Feod, Dr. R. D. Thomson on, 323; ana- 
lyses of, 382; tables of ditto, 384, 386, 


388, 390, 391, 667; injurious effects of | 


bad, 350, 836 ; for the poor, 840 

Foramen ovale, patency of, in an adult, 
748 

Formula, empirical and rational, 309 

Fortitude under operations, 623 

Fracture of the femur, recovery from, 619 ; 
of the neck of the scapula, 99; of the 
thigh and leg, 189 





French hospitals, income of the, 287 

Functions of animal life, Mr. Grainger on 
the, 171 

Funis, length of, with duration of labour, 
207, 316 

Furnivall, Dr., on the treatment of conjunc- 
vitis, 405 


G 


Ganglionic system, Dr. Watts on disease of 
the, 427, 467 

Gangrene, idiopathic, Dr. Hutchinson on, 
81; Mr. Crisp on, 207 

Gay, Mr., on amputation below the knee, 
117; on strangulated hernia, 432 

Gazzetta Medica, notice of the, 511 

Gelatine and chondrine, their characters, 
525 ; formation in the economy, 526 

Genito-urinary organs, M. Civiale’s exami- 
nations of the, 109 

Germany, superior clinical instruction in, 
446 

Ghrimes, Mr., on treatment of intra-dental 
abscess, 440 ; strictures on his plan by Dr. 
Castle, 928 

Giddiness, case of, with falling, 61 

Glanders, fatal case of, 750 ; case of, cure of, 
753 

Glands, sudoriparous, diseases of the, 148 ; 
sebaceous, diseases of the, 193 ; structure 
and growth of the cutaneous, 307; Dr. 
Alison on the, 899 

Glass, effects of, in the organism, 612 

Goolden, Dr., on instruction in Latin and 
Greek, 132 

Gout in the poor, Dr. Watson on, 308; 
iodide of potassium in, 394; review of 
Dr. B, Jones on, 442 ; queries on, 515; 
quinine in rheumatic, 580 

Graafian vesicles, development of, at men- 
struation, 645, 714, 825; further notice 
respecting the, 857 

Graham, Sir J., prospective view of his new 
Medical Bill, 373; announcement of a 
new Medical Bill by, 724 

Grainger, Mr., on the microscope, 93 ; intro- 
ductory lecture by, at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital new School, 106; note from, 143; 
on animal development, 170; physiologi- 
cal inquiry, 172 

Grantham, Mr., on stimulants in inflamma- 

| tion, 189; on fractures of the leg, 189 





| Grievances of the medical profession, Mr. 

| D. O. Edwards on the, 71 

| Growths, vegeto-animal, 289 

Gruby, Dr., discoveries in favus, 53, 196 

Guerin, M., on tenotomy, 509 

Gulliver, Mr., on fatty degeneration of the 
arteries, 875 

Gums, lancing of the, in convulsions, 247 

Guthrie, Mr., clinical lecture at the West- 
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minster one ong 154; aaa Hinxman, Mr., on catechu for sore nipples, 
of, at Somerset House, 240 

Guy, Dr., on static lung tests, $2 Hippocrates and Dr. Chambers, 302 


Guy’s Hospital and School, notice to students 
from, 17; letter on arrangement at, 28 ; 
remarks on the same, 109; treatment of 
pneumonia at, 252 


H 


Haden, Mr., on restoration ef the menses by 
leeches to the os uteri, 288 

Hematocele, treatment of, by incision, 257 ; 
of the thyroid body, 258 

Hair, Mahon’s process for removing, 175 ; 
Mandl’s researches on the, 317 

Hair-follicles, diseases of the, 194 

Hall, Apothecaries’, regulations of,8; ac- 
ceptation of foreign certificates at, 406 

Hall, Dr. Marshall, note from, 453; reply 
to, 477 

Hare, Dr., on tubercular matter, 157 

Hare-lip, chances of cure for, 486 

Hargrave, Dr., on cure of housemaid’s 
knee, 254; on the physiology of thespleen, 
303 

Harrison, Mr. C. R., on Spinal Deformities, 
review of, 447 

Harrison, Mr. J. B., on the advantage of a 
musical ear in medical practice, 437 

Harvey, Mr., on preventing obstructions in 
catheters, 345 

Hastings, Dr., letters from, 404, 441 

Havana, absence of able practitioners at, 
256 

Health, good, with short labour, 221; the 
crime of studying, 344 

Heart, percussion of the, 46 ; disease of the, 
494, 895; Mr. Semple on, 563; malfor- 
mation of the, 583 

Heat, animal, letter on, 74; amenable to 
organic chemistry, 279; how produced, 
280,637 ; experiments on its production, 
638 

Hemorrhage, treatment of, by Sir. C. Bell, 
78; treatment of, during labour, by Mr. 
Craig, 318 ; turpentine in, 492; in typhus, 
$16 

Hemp, Indian, Dr. O’Shaughnessy on, 800 ; 
Mr. Ley on, 806 

Henderson, Dr., case of fractured femur by, 
619 

Hepatisation of the lung from intoxication, 
865 


Herbarium inthe Army Museum at Chatham, 


Herbivora, nutrition in the, 527 

Hernia, strangulated, reduction by ether of, 
350; with hydrocele, 432; cautions in 
operating on, 501; case of strangulated, 
504; employment of ice in, 734; death 
from, 748 

Hill, Mr. R. G., on the restraint of the in- 
sane, 326 





Hoarseness, croton oil for, 713 

Hocken, Dr., on ophthalmic affections, 282 ; 
note from, 366 

Hodgson, Mr. J., notes to Mr. R. Wood 
from, 846 

Hoefer and Dumas on organic life, 251 

Homeeopathy, Dr. Symonds on, 244; late 
case of, 585, 624; editorial remarks on, 
687 ; notes respecting, 775 

eset, formation of wax from, 529 

Hooping-cough, tannin in, 894 

Hopgood, Mr., on the cure of sore nipple by 
catechu, 176 ' 

Horn-pox, 698 

Horne, Mr., on catechu for sore nipples, 
239; on protracted suckling, 317; on 
iodide of potassium in gout, 394; on pla- 
cental cases, 517 


HosprtaL Reports :— 


Charing-cross Hospital. —Case of ob- 
structed bowel, 40 ; amenorrhoea, 749. 


King’s College Hospital.—Stone in the 
bladder, lithotrity 63 ; encysted tumour 
of the fore-arm, 64; stone, with pro- 
lapsus uteri, dilatation of urethra, and 
extraction of stone, 64; talipes calca- 
neus, 65 ; operations for stone at, 249 ; 
Chopart’s operation for disease of the 
tarsus, 716 


London Hospital.—Disease of heart and 
hydrocele, 494 ; hysteria, death, 495 ; 
rupture of celiac axis, 495; scirrhus 
and peritonitis, 495 ; stricture of rectum, 
496; delirium tremens, opium, 497 


Middlesex Hospital.—Hematocele, treat- 
ment by incision, 257 ; hematocele of 
the thyroid body, 25 

University College Hospital.—Strictare, 
with retention of urine, 65; with uri- 
nary abscess, 65 ; calculus of the blad- 
der, lithotrity, 66 ; remarks on arrange- 
ments at, 109; letter on the same, 141; 
tumour of the thigh, amputation, 585 


Westminster Hospital. — Retention of 
urine from an hydatid cyst, 62; trans- 
fusion at, 75 


Hospital physician, specimen of an, 39 

Hospitals, overcrowded wards of, 76 ; s 
at bedheads in, 270 ; incomes of Fretith, 
287 

Hot baths for children, Dr. Duncan on, 
189 

Houlton, Mr., on catechu for sore nipples 
240 

Housemaid’s-knee, cure of, 254 

Howden, Dr., on operations for 
501 

Hall Medical School, state of, 177 

Humus, formation of, 312 


hernia, 











Hunter, Mr. G. Y., on duration of labour, 
with length of the funis, 207 ; his table of 
midwifery cases, 537 ; on a case of consti- 
pation, 684 

Huaterian oration, 766 

Hutchinson, Dr., on idiopathic gangrene, 
81 

Hydatids in muscles, 381 

Hydrocele, Mr. Fisher on, 804 

Hydropathy, 189; Dr. Dick on, 241; Dr. 
Symonds on, 244; Messrs. Spooner and 
Smart on, 245 ; terms of practitioners in, 
254; communication on, 485; editorial 
remarks on, 687 ; notices on, 696; case of 
Mr. Good, 714; Mr. E. Johnson on, 934 


Hydrophobia, ergot of rye against,77 ; case 
of, after years, 943 

Hytche, M eply of, to Dr. Shearman on 
phrenology, 248 


I 


Ice, employment of, in hernia, 734 

Icterus in new-born infants, 781 

Iliff, Mr., on protracted suckling, 246 

Impotence and sterility, Dr. Smyth on, 531, 
830 

Income of French hospitals, 287 

India, medical service of, 69; reform in 
the, 798 ; insubordination in, 873 

Indian hemp, Dr. O’Shaughnessy on, 800; 
Mr. Ley on, 806 

Infants, nursery treatment of, 471 

Inflammation, use of stimulants in, 189; 
nature and causes of, 212; of the dermis, 
$387; pathology of, 569; Mr. Snow on, 
804 

Injections into serous cavities, 143 

Inquest at Hornsey, and remarks, 793; at 
Kidderminster, 848 

Inquests, prevention of, in gaols, 403 ; non- 
payment of house-surgeons at, 655 

Insane, improved treatment of the, 255 ; 
feeding the, by the stomach-pump, 396; 
voluntary starvation cured in the, 439 

Insanity, picture of, in Russia, 47; Dr. 
Poole on diet in, 47 ; disease discoverable 
in, 143 

Insubordination in India, 873 

Instruction, private classical, 28 

Instruments, new surgical, 921 

Intercepted letters, 724 

Intoxication, death subsequent to, 865 

Intra-combustion, letter on, 43 

Intus-susception, cure of a probable case of, 
899 


Invention, the rage for, 921 

lodide of potassium, its effects on gout, 303, 
394; used in prurigo and hydrocele, 505 ; 
in atonic ulcers, 539; determination to 
the skin of, 632; its therapeutic effects, 
653 

Todine, tincture of, in conjunctivitis, 405 ; 
accidental poisoning by,791 ; injections of, 
into abscesses of joints, 860 





Iron, ammoniated citrate of, 355; tincture of 
muriate of, 355; Mr. Bullock on certain 
preparations of, 365 ; whence derived by 
the infant, 392 ; iodide of, in diabetes, 505 ; 
albuminate of, 519; use of, in gleet, ab- 
scess, &c., 620 

Irritation, spinal, Stilling on, 277 


J 


Jackson, Mr., on the function of the spleen, 
88, 655 ; remarks on Mr. Stevens’ theory 
of the spleen by, 924 

Jaundice in new-born infants, 781 

Jejuoum, rupture of, from violence, 456 

Jelly, its use in the economy, 527 

Jenner, national ingratitude to, 436 

Johnson, Dr. James, portraits of the medical 
lecturers of London by, 110 

Johnson, Mr. H. J., on patency of the fora- 
men ovale in an adult, 748 

Johnson, Mr. E., allegations by, respecting 
the water-cure, 934 

Joints, nitrate of silver for effusions in, 341 ; 
iodine injections into, 860 

Jones, Dr. H. B., on Gravel, Gout, &c., 
review of, 442 

Jugular vein, ulceration of the, 876 

Jurisprudence, medical, Mr. Taylor on, 
Ill 

K 

Keir, Mr. W., on a case of diseased vision, 
60 

Kerns, Dr., report of medical cases in Syria 
by, 868 

Kidneys, peculiarities in the, 486 ; appear- 
ance of, in infantine jaundice, 781; dis- 
ease in the, simulating calculus, 824 

King, Mr. A., on stumps below the knee, 
63; on overcrowded wards in hospitals, 
76 

King, Dr., on a case of strangulated hernia, 
504 

King’s College Hospital, notice to students 
from, 21 ; medical school, 22 

Kinnerton-street Medical School, notice to 
students from, 25; abuses in, 74; letter 
respecting demonstrations at, 141 ; reply 
to, 187 

Knee, housemaid’s, Dr. Hargrave on the 
cure of, 284 

Knox, Dr., on club-foot, 346; on relaxation 
of the symphysis pubis in labour, 346; on 
hydatids, 381 ; on a sixth sense, 711; on 
submucous muscle, 712 


L 


Labour, duration of, and length of funis, 
207, 316 

Lactucarium, mode of procuring, 510 

Lafontaine, mischances of M., 75 

Lampard, Mr., on preventing obstruction of 
catheters, 246 
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Lane, Mr. (See Lectures.) 
Lanyon, Mr., on nitrate of silver in erythema, 


6 

Latin and Greek, instruction in, 28; Dr. 
Goolden on, 132 

Latin symbols in chemistry, 269 

Laudanum, death from, 110 

Lawrence, Mr. (See Lectures.) 

Laycock, Dr., on periodicity in the pheno- 
mena of life, 124, 160, 423; on menstrua- 
tion, 714: on the causes which determine 
vital phenomena, 929 

Lead colic, sulphuric acid for, 435 

Lead-shot, case of swallowing of, 498 


LEcTURES :— 


Mr. Lane—Lecture on Syphilis, deli- 
vered at the School of Medicine St. 
George’s Hospital :— 

Lecture 16.—Views of the lecturer, 
and the opinions of other surgeons on 
the treatment by mercury; the mode of 
administering mercury ; what prepara- 
tions of it are employed ; what cautions 
should be used during the course ; the 
supplementary symptoms of syphilis ; 
phymosis, congenital and acquired, 607 
—6i1l 


Mr. Lawrence—Abstract of Introduc- 
tory Lecture delivered at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, 56—57 


Dr. Sueanman—Abstract of Introductory 
Lecture delivered at Charing-cross Hos- 
pital, 54—56 


Dr. Topp—Clinical Lecture on Diagno- 
sis at King’s College Hospital :—Symp- 
toms indicating undigested matter, 
hernia, and the need of mineral acids ; 
cases with similar symptoms; ques- 
tioning patients; age, temperance, in- 
heritance, respiration, expectoration, 
circulation, and state of the brain; cases 
of cerebral disease, in illustration ; dif- 
ferent diseases with like symptoms ; 
dropsy, resisting all treatment ; autopsy, 
149—153 


Clinical Lecture on Cancer at King’s 
College Hospital:—Nature, growth, 
and incurability of cancer ; the modern 
reduction of all carcinomatous growths 
to one disease ; its effects on the parts 
around it; cause of the softening of 
cancer; warning regarding exploring 
tumours; the removal of cancer not a 
preventive; how is cancer produced ; 
cases of cancer of the stomach, and au- 
topsy, 414—417 

Mr. Erasmus Witson—Introductory Lec- 
ture and Course of Lectures by, on Dis- 
eases of the Skin, delivered at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital :-— 

Introductory Lecture on the opening 
of the Medical Session, 1842643 :—On 





the nature and importance of medical 
studies; improvements in the micro- 
scope, and application of this instrument 
to the advancement of medical know- 
ledge ; Dr. Gruby’s researches on the 
mycodermis of favus; Dr. Gustav. 
Simon’s discovery of the acarus follicu- 
lorum, 49—54 


Lecture 1.—On diseases of the skin; 
historical sketch of the progress of derma- 
tology ; want of precision of the nomen- 
clature of the ancients ; Jabours of Hip- 
pocrates, Aretzeus, and Celsus, in this 
department of medicine; labours of 
Pliny and Galen; conclusion of the 
Greek school; conquests of the Sara- 
cens; and diseases transmitted to 
Europe; first account of variola by 
Ahrun; description of rubeola by 
Rhazes; writings of Ali-Abbas, Avi- 
cenna, Avenzoar, and Averroes; con- 
clusion of the Saracenic school; epide- 
mics of the middle ages; leprosy; 
writers during the middle ages ; Sudor- 
Anglicanus of the fifteenth century ; 
recent cases of sudaloria; epidemic 
of syphilitic eruptions; writers on cu- 
taneous diseases of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; dermatologists of the eighteenth 
century ; works of Lorry, Sauvages, 
and Plenck; the calamine cerate of 
Turner; dermatologists of the nine- 
teenth century, 113—117 


Lecture 2.—Classification of diseases 
of the skin, according to a new and na- 
tural arrangement; structural or phy- 
siological classification; elements of 
classification ; elementary structure of 
the skin; diseases of the dermis; con- 
gestive and specific inflammation of the 
dermis; true place of variola among 
the eruptive fevers ; effusive, suppura- 
tive, depositive, and squamous inflam- 
mations of the dermis ; inflammation of 
the dermis from the presence of acari ; 
hypertrophy ofthe papillz, and disorder 
of the vascular tissue of the dermis ; 
disordered sensibility and chromatoge- 
nous function of the dermis, 145— 
148 


Lecture 3.—Lecturer’s natural clas- 
sification of diseases of the skin; 
diseases of the sebaceous glands; 
affections of the secretion; stear- 
rhoea; ichthyosis sebacea; come- 
dones ; molluscum contagiosum ; seba- 
ceous miliary tubercles ; encysted tu- 
mours; inflammation of the sebaceous 
glands and adjacent tissues; acne ; 
sycosis contagiosum; diseases of the 
hair and hair-follicles; pilous navi ; 
alopecia; calvities; diseases of hair- 
pulps; plica ; diseases of hair-follicles ; 
favus ; table of diseases of the dermis ; 








porrignshye 3 mentagrophyte ; trichia- 
sis ; felting, 193—196 

Lecture 4.—The various classifica- 
tions of skin diseases ; the impropriety 
of the etiological ; objections to the to- 
pographical ; the more appropriate sys- 
tem of Willan; Alibert’s forgotten na- 
tural classification; Plumbe’s imperfect 
arrangement; Rayer’s three divisions, 
and Devergie’s views; Mr. Richard 
Hunt's eight sections, 225—230 


Lecture 5.—Importance of a know- 
ledge of structure in establishing a cor- 
rect notion of pathology; the arterio- 
muscular theory of Jackson; anatomy 
and divisions of the skin; modifications 
of the dermis in different regions; its 
elementary and contractile tissues, and 
the cause of cutaneous movements and 
cutis anserina; organic muscular fibre 
discovered in the dartos; structure of 
the papillary layer of the dermis ; its 
vessels and nerves ; anatomy of the epi- 
dermis and rete mucosum ; cause of the 
markings of the epidermis, and their 
modification of cutaneous disease, 273— 
276 


Lecture 6.—Growth of epithelial 
membranes ; tesselated, columnar, and 
ciliated epithelium; development and 
growth of the epidermis ; modification 
of its colouring principle ; development 
and growth of the nails; structure, de- 
velopment, and growth of hair ; Mandl’s 
researches relative to the hair; struc- 
ture of the sebaceous glands; struc- 
ture of the sudoriparous glands, 305— 
308 


Lecture 7.—Inflammation of the skin ; 
eruptive fevers; peculiar features and 
conditions in them; their transmission 
by infection and contagion ; instruments 
and means of contagion, generally; 
pathology of infection by its poison, 
337—340 


Lecture 8.— The eruptive fevers ; 
measles; the usual series of febrile 
symptoms ; the efflorescence of measles; 
pneumonia, as an after-consequence ; 
other secondary effects in measles ; 
peculiar varieties of rubeola ; its diag- 
nosis, causes, and contagion, 377—381 


Lecture 9.—Prognosis and treatment 
of measles; dangers of empiricism in 
the domestic treatment of disease ; treat- 
ment of the after-consequences of 
measles ; necessity for warm clothing 
after measles ; definition of scarlatina 
or scarlet fever; scarlet fever without 
sore-throat ; forms of eruption of scarlet 
fever; searlatina anginosa, or scarlet 
fever with sore-throat ; symptoms and 


‘history of scarlet fever, 409—413 





Lecture 10.—Scarlatina its 
commencement and effects on sys- 
tem; scarlatina without cutaneous 
eruption ; the sequela ; diagnosis and 
causes of scarlatina ; its prognosis and 
mortality, 457—460 


Lecture 11.—Treatment of scarlet 
fever ; dangers of domestic treatment ; 
scarification of the tonsils in scarlet 
fever; its treatment by bleeding, emetics, 
and purgatives, cold affusion, and bella- 
donna ; treatment of malignant scarlet 
fever ; the dropsy and inflammation of 
joints of scarlatina; small-pox; its 
nature, description, and divisions ; 
periods in its course and evolution, 
521—524 . 


Lecture 12.—The eruption of smali- 
pox ; confluent small-pox ; the secondary 
events of small-pox ; the complications 
of small-pox ; small-pox by inoculation ; 
why milder than the natural disease ; 
small-pox with the eruption ; the patho- 
logy of small-pox, 601—605 


Lecture 13.—Small-pox, its cause 
and progress; treatment of variola ; 
hygienic management; abstraction of 
blood ; counter-irritation ; cold affusion ; 
vaccination; opening the pustules ; 
nitrate of silver lotion in small-pox ; 
sulphur ointment; influence of light 
and air on the pock; Vigo mercurial 
plaster; its mode of application and 
efficacy in arresting the progress of the 
pock, 633—636 


Lecture 14.—Modifications of variola ; 
varicella; varieties of varicella; um- 
bilicated pustular varicella; globular 
varicella more severe than other varie- 
ties; varicella coniformis, or swine-pox ; 
varicella vesicularis, or chicken-pox ; 
varicella papularis, or horn-pox ; diag- 
nosis and cause of varicella; identity 
of the poison of chicken-pox with that 
of small-pox ; prognosis and treatment 
of varicella; cow-pox ; not a common 
disease amongst cattle ; general immu- 
nity of milkers from a second attack of 
cow-pox ; a well-marked case of vaccine 
disease, 697—700 


Lecture 16.—The vaccine an eruptive 
disease of brutes ; effects of the primary 
lymph ; of humanised lymph ; develop- 
ment of the vaccine-pock ; structure of 
the vesicle ; symptoms and treatment of 
cow-pox ; after-consequences of vacci- 
nation; vaccinella erythematosa and 
papulosa, 777—780 


Lecture 16.-—Efficacy of vaccination 
and conditions necessary to insure it ; 
tests of its success ; proper period for ; 
advantages of revaccination; Dr. R. 
Williams’s ratio of the decrease of 
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small-pox ; smali-pox inoculation after 
vaccination, 849—853 

Lecture 17.—Supposed loss of power 
of vaccine lymph; expedients for im- 
proving the vaccine lymph ; recurrence 
tothe primary vesicle of the cow ; spuri- 
ous disorders affecting the cow ; charac- 
ters of the true variole vaccine ; effects 
of the primary lymph used in vaccina- 
tion ; retro-vaccination ; variola-vaccina- 
tion, its intent and objects ; cases illus- 
trative of variola-vaccination ; its effects 
after several removes ; Dr. Lichtenstein’s 
researches on the means of protection 
against small-pox, 9183—917 


Dr. Wittsutre.—Clinical remarks on 
some diseases as observed and treated 
in the Fore-street Dispensary :—Hy- 
gienic treatment of phthisis ; expectora- 
tion in bronchitis; treatment of pertus- 
sis; employment of turpentine in hx- 
morrhages ; of oil of savine in amenor- 
rhoea ; copaiba in gonorrhoea and he- 
maturia, 489—493 


Lecturers, medical, portraits of, 110 

Ledsam, Mr., notes from, 807, 847 

Lee, Dr. R., craniotomy-cases of, 256; note 
from, 880 

Leeson, Mr., note from, 375 

Lefevre, Sir G.,on pulmonary diseases in 
England and Russia, 197 

Letters, intercepted, 724 

Leucorrheea, Dr. Allnatt on creosote in, 
504; treatment of, in children, 505, 551, 
620 

Lewis, Mr. T. C., on vaginal discharge, and 
the use of chalybeates, 620 


Ley, Mr.,on Indian hemp, 800 
Libel, a Brummagem, 715, 807, 846 


Licence to practise as an apothecary, proof 
in law of the, 660 

Lichtenstein, Dr., on tartarised antimony as 
an antidote to small-pox, 917 


Lresic, his Chemistry and Reviewers, in a 
Series of Papers by Mr. Ancell :— 


No. 1.—The new era in medicine ; 
the English co-reviewers of Liebig’s 
“ Animal Chemistry ;” exhaustion of 
the existing methods of physiological 
research ; what is life? Liebig’ s reply ; 
that force which is “ life,” examined by 
comparing it with known other forces ; 
by what anatomical parts the life force 
works ; sleep; death; the undiscover- 
able essence, 230—234 


No. 2.—Liebig’s laws of the vital 
force ; their inevitable influence on me- 
dicine ; chemico-vital characters of ani- 
mals and vegetables; organic chemistry 
distinguished into that of organic pro- 
ducts, and that of organic life; Liebig’s 





955 
more important doctrines ; food, its sub- 
serviency to two distinct $ 
oxygen, its support of combu in 


animals; the body a comparative fur- 
nace ; series of related phenomena ; 
connection between mind and matter ; 
important modification of the Hallerian 
doctrine of irritability; erroneous criti- 
cisms on Liebig, 278-—281 


No. 3.—Quantitative and qualitative 
analyses, and the use of formule ex- 
plained ; peculiarities in organic mole- 
cules; chemical metamorphoses ex- 
plained ; Laplace and Berthollet’s law 
of molecular action by contact; what 
compound radicles are; molecular 
changes occur not spontaneously ; suc- 
cessive changes of organic matter ; dry 
distillation and eremacausis; fermenta- 
tion and the formation of alcohol, acetic 
acid, lactic acid, mannite ; the putrefac- 
tive process; peculiarities of nitrogen 
in organic changes; application of the 
laws of transformation to actions in the 
living system, 309—315 


No. 4.—The materia alimentaria ; 
tabular view of the proximate composi- 
tion of animal and vegetable food ; and 
of common water and culinary salt; 
and of the ultimate elements of food ; 
the elements of the blood derived from 
the food ; illustration in the supply of 
iron to the infant; uses of the tables; 
action of minute molecules on the eco- 
nomy ; proteine ; importance of chemi- 
cal dietetics to the community, 382— 
393 


No. 5.—Dr. Truman on food ; errors 
in cookery from neglecting chemistry ; 
digestion is a chemical metamorphosis ; 
Mr. Wright’s laborious researches on 
saliva; conversion of starch into sugar 
by saliva ; some objections to Liebig’s 
theory of digestion answered; is the 
vital force concerned in the ferment 
which changes food? 418—422 


No. 6.—Anomalies as to food ex- 
plained ; azotised food essential to life ; 
is azote absorbed from the air ; influ- 
ence of this question in Liebig’s doc- 
trine; its quantity in various sub- 
stances; Liebig’s theory of nutrition ; 
carnivore consume themselves; what 
food ultimately becomes in them ; the 
bile in the carnivore ; the elements of 
bile and urine equivaleut to those of the 
metamorphosed tissues, 462—469 


No. 7.—Liebig’s suggestions as to its 
formation in the animal economy ; me- 
tamorphoses of gelatinous tissues ; sub- 
stance of the cartilages; chondrine ; 
use of gelatine as an article of diet ; 
fatal reliance on it in some cases; Lie- 
big’s theory of nutrition in the herbivora ; 
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nutrition of animals as ecco a with 
diet; Liebig’s Saye the formation 
of fat from starch; fat ready intro- 
duced ; formation of wax from honey ; 
nutrition of the young of carnivora ; the 
qualities of milk altered at will ; the de- 
position of fat promoted or prevented, 
526—531 


No. 8.—Opinions of writers on the 
bile; its derangements and constitu- 
ents; choleic acid, one constituent ; 
Liebig’s opinions thereon ; his whole 
argument concerning the bile ; the part 
which soda plays in its phenomena ; the 
fluid of the allantois in mammalia ; pro- 
duction and operations of the bile in man, 
613—618 


No. 9.—Theories of animal heat; 
Liebig’s theory; animal heat produced 
solely by eremacausis or combustion ; 
Despretz’s and Dulong’s experiments ; 
significance of Liebig’s experiments ; 
the quantity of carbon consumed by 
German soldiers ; heat produced under 
various circumstances of life ; Liebig’s 
theory of respiration; use of iron in re- 
spiration ; use of the bile ; use of fat in 
respiration ; elements of nutrition and 
elements of respiration, 637—642 


No. 10.—The diet of man; sub- 
stances which serve for fuel and the pro- 
duction of heat; nutritive materials; 
the quantity of carbon consumed by in- 
dividuals; Liebig’s views substanti- 
ated; tabular view of the constituent 
parts of diet—proportion of dry material 
to water; elementary analysis ; tabular 
view of the secretions and excretions ; 
explanation of tables ; quantity of azote 
consumed daily ; use of diet tables—in 
private practice ; in public institutions ; 
new method of investigating the nature 
of the diet according to Liebig’s prin- 
ciples, 665—670 


No. 11.—Origin of the animal matter 
in the urine; formation of calculi; 
cause of the uric and oxalic acid diathe- 
sis; theory of the deposition of mul- 
berry calculi; origin of the phosphatic 
salts in the urine ; use of phosphorus in 
forming brain and nerves; Liebig’s opi- 
nions respecting the blood; the degree 
of vitality possessed by the blood ; the 
essential constituents of blood ; compo- 
sition of formula; production of tissues 
from the blood; formation of nervous 
matter, 706—710 


No. 12.—Modus operandi of various 
substances ; tea and coffee ; cocoa; ac- 
tion of alcohol; vegetable alkaloids ; 
on the brain and nerves ; action of non- 
nitrogenised chemical compounds ; on 


ease: nature of chronic diseases ; op 
plication of Liebig’s principles exemp’ 
fied—in dietetics, urinary affections, 
hepatic diseases, forming indications ; 
conclusion, 729—734 
Liebig, attack on his mode of investigation, 
by Dr. Martin Payne, 131; his chemistry, 
remarks by Dr. Ayres on, 342, 684; ob- 
jections to the originality of, by Dr. Searle, 
892 


Life, Liebig’s views on, 232 

Ligaments, Blainville on the, 712 

Light, effect of its absence on small-pox, 
636 ; effect of, on the metamorphosis of 
tadpoles, 932; on the deviation of the 
magnetic needle, 932; on the influence of, 
on vegetables, 933 

Liston, Mr., ona variety of False Aneurism, 
review of, 470; clinical remarks by, 
745 

Lithotomy, Mr. Mayo on, 480 

Lithotomy staff, Mr. Bryan on a new, 701; 
note on, by Mr. James, 871 

Liverpool School of Medicine, 758, 908 

Lizars, Professor, on sarcoma of the breast, 
118 : 

London Hospital and School, notice to stu- 
dents from, 16 

Lunatic asylums, absence of, in Wales, 103 

Lungs, state of the, in typhus, 811 

Lung tests, Dr. Guy on static, 32 

Lymph, constitution of the, 814; vaccine, 
913 


Lymphatic system, state of the, in typhus, 
812; Mr. Ross on the functions of the, 
813, 866 

Lyon, Mr., on small tourniquets, 471 


M 


Macdonald, Dr., on uterine polypus, 574 
Machin, Dr., on section of the perineum, 
677 

Maclean, Dr., on prussic acid in eye dis- 
eases, 538 

M‘Naughten, case of, 871 ; editorial remarks 
on the, 905 

Malaria, not the cause of typhus, 856 
Malformation of twins, 173 

Mamma, inflammation of the, 837 

Mandl, researches on the hair by, 317 ; motie 
of discriminating blood by, 431 
Manganese, effect of, on glandalar scrofula, 
493 


Mania, puerperal, Mr. Perry on, 394 
Mayo, Mr. C., on lithotomy, 480 

Measles, dangers in, 188 ; treatment of, in a 
workhouse, 190; symptoms of, 377; 
varieties of, 378; causes of, 381; conse- 
quences of, 379 ; treatment of, 409 





the tissues ; Dr. Ure’sdiscovery ; prus- 


Measures, English and French, 325 
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Median nerve, wound of, in bleeding, 300 

Medical certificates, foreign, 406 

Medical education, reform in, 757 

Medical evidence, the political value of, 344 

Medical Gazette, the, on medical reform, 
327 

Medical governing institutions, remarks on 
the, 721 

Medical profession, grievances of the, 71; 
overcrowding of the, 795 

Medical reform both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, 657 ; on the false lights of medical 
science as obstacles to, 685 ; a stir pre- 
liminary to, in India, 798 

Medical Times, notes from editor and re- 
porter of the, 477 

Medical witnesses, summoning of, at in- 
quests, 267 

Medical Witnesses’ Act, object and abuse of 
the, 625 ; copy of the, 717 

Medicine, ancient practitioners of, 49; an- 
cient authors in, 114; Arabian school of, 
115 ; new era in, 230; review of Sir A. 
Crichton’s Commentaries on, 842 

Meetings, foreign medical, 289 

Membranes, formation of, 578 


Menstruation, suppression of, treated by 
leeches to the os uteri, 288; absence of, 
with good health, 316 ; physiology of, by 
Dr. Raciborski, 645; Dr. Laycock on, 
714; Mr. Girdwood ‘on, 825 ; note from 
Dr. Grant on, 825 


Mercier, M., on effects of air in the veins, 
475 

Mercurial friction, Dr. Toogood on, 252 

Mercurial pill, ferruginated, 879 


Mercury, its effects on the horse, 259; in 
eczema, 303; Mr. Lane on the action of, 
in syphilis, 607 ; when to be omitted, 607 ; 
views of writers on, 608 ; preparations of, 
609 ; baths of bichloride of, 671 


Mesmerism, editorial remarks on, 686 
Mesmerists, last of the, 75 
Metamorphoses, chemical, 310 


Metastasis, of milk to the whole skin, 486; 
animadversions on, by Dr. 'T. Moore, 755 ; 
instances of, 864 


Mezereon, ointment of, 501 
Microscope, Mr. Grainger on the uses ef 
the, 90 


Middlesex Hospital, notice to students gem 
22; medical school, 23 


Midwifery, practical observations on, by 
M. Chailly, 97; table of cases of, 257; 
ditto, by Mr. G. Y. Hunter, 537; statis- 
tics in, 837 

Milk, decomposition of, 314; iron derived 
from the, 392; its constituents, 530 ; exu- 
dation of, over the whole body, 486 


Money-lenders, bookselling, 28, 79 
Monster, anatomy of a, 586 





Moore, Dr. T., animadversions on metastasis 
by, 755 

Moore, Mr. G., on death from a blow over 
the lung, 205 

Mortality, tables of, 112 

Mortification, Sir C. Bell on, 99 

Muriate of ammonia in scirrhus, 820 

Murray, Mr., on consumption, 551 

Musical-ear, classes for teaching a, 436 

Muscle, Dr. M. Barry on the structure of, 
167 ; the first to putrefy, 864 

Muscles, new points in the anatomy of, 95 ; 
hydatids in, 381; Blainville’s subdivision 
of, 706 


N 


Nails, structure and growth of the, 316 

Nature without aid, 349 

Naval medical service, regulations of the, 
14 

Necrosis of the femur, operation for, 919 

Nerve, Professor Alison on the spiaal acces- 
sory, 832 

= anatomy of the, 290 ; of the uterus, 

r. R. Lee on the, 174 

cen matter, characteristics of, 710 

Nervous system, Stilling and Gluge on the, 
508 

Neuralgia, veratria in, 36 


Nipples, sore, failure of catechu in curing, 
45,175; success of catechu in curing, 95, 
176, 240; treatment of, 321 


Nitrate of silver, employment of in strumous 
conjunctivitis, 286 ; for effusion in joints, 
341; its use in small-pox, 635; in ery- 
thema, 622; cure of ectropion by, 662 ; 
in epilepsy, 921 

Nitrogen, its characteristics, 315; not ab- 
sorbed in respiration, 462; necessity for 
in food, 463; proportion of in different 
substances, 464 

Nitrous-oxide, poisoning by impure, 395 

Nottingham, poor-law practices at, 839 

Nutrition, Liebig on, 464; in herbivora, 
527; in young carnivora, 530; in hyber- 
nating animals, 814 


0 


Obituary, 403, 550 

Obstetric practice, points in, discussed, 517 

Obstructions in catheters, prevention of, 246, 
345 

Odour, fetid, a symptom of disease, 885 

Oil, olive, in yellow fever, 472 

Okeyisms in America, 550 

One faculty, the, 374 

Opening of the medical session, medical 
teaching, 67 

Operations at King’s College and Westmin- 
ster Hospitals, remarks on, 94; reply, 
186 
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ocken on, 282; Mr W. 


Oration, Hunterian, 767 

Organic chemistry differs from chemistry of 
organic life, 279. (See also Liebig) 

Organic life, Hoefer and Dumas on, 251; 
formation of the tissues of, 578 

Oo ic institution, notice from, 27 

Os ‘is, disease and removal of the, 918 

O'Shaughnessy, Dr., review of his Bengal 
Dispensatory, 722; on Indian hemp, 800 

Ovam, human, uniform detachment of one 
at menstruation, 645, 825; further notice 
of the, 837 

Oxygen, its uses in the economy, 279; 
quantity inspired daily, 640 ; its destruc- 
tion of tissues, 640; quantity absorbed, 
641 


P 


Page, Dr. on the use of electro-magnetism, 
672 

Papers on Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, by 
Mr. Ancell, (See Liebig). On the diag- 
nosis, &c., of typhus, by Mr. Ross. (See 
Typhus.) 

Paracentesis, 352 

Paralysis, without loss of sensation, 328 ; 
from derangement of the ganglionic sys- 
tem, 427, 467 ; Dr. Chowne on a case of, 
878 . 

Parasite, rare, in the human liver, 741 

Paris, Dr., review of his Pharmacologia, 
874 

Parotid gland, extirpation of, 45, 110, 290 

Par vagum, anatomy and function of the, 
241 

Pathology, Dr. Ayres on humoral, 861 

Patients, sputa of phthisical, 142 

Pau, Dr. A. Taylor on the Climate of, 511, 
760 


Payne, Dr. Martin, statement by, 130; attack 
on Liebig’s mode of investigation by, 131 ; 
review of his Essay on Vitality, 588 

Percussion, new instrament for, by Dr. 
Aldis, 440 

Perineum, section of the, to prevent its 
rupture, 677 

Periodicity in the phenomena of life, Dr. 
Laycock on, 124, 160, 423, 929 

Peritonitis, case of, by Mr. M. D. Thomp- 
son, 643 

Perry, Mr. R., on puerperal mania, 394 

Pertussis, treatment of, 492 

Petechia, diagnosis of, 816, 853 

Pharmaceutical Society, notice to students 

the, 27 ; a member of the, 484 

Pharmacologia, Dr. Paris’s, review of, 874 

Phelan, Mr., treatment of, by the poor-law 
commissioners, 871 





Phthisis, statistics of, at the H Cochin, 
277; researches into, by yer, 288; 
hygienic treatment of, 489 ; belladonna in, 
531; review of Mr, Flood on, 688; spon- 
taneously curable, 896 

Phymosis, belladonna in, 606; and para- 
phymosis, 611 ; chancres producing, 612 

Physicians faithful to nature, 247 

Pill, ferruginated mercurial, 879 

Pitch, Mr, Hinxman on black, 271 

Placenta, anatomy of the, 365; cases of 
presentation of the, 516; Mr. Stevens on 
the, 556; Mr. Way on the, 823 


Placentas of double births distinct, 837 
Plants, growth and powerful vital force of, 
278 


Plaster, Vigo mercurial, 636 

Platina, new salt of, 253 

Pneumonia, in children, 143 ; treatment of, 
at Guy’s Hospital, 252 

Poems on medical subjects, 606 

Poisoning by arsenic, 142; by bad food, 
350, 836; by impure nitrous oxide, 395 ; 
by cyanuret of potassium, 582; by verdi- 
gris, 663 ; by iodine, 791 

Polypus, analysis of a, 645; uterine, ex- 
pelled by ergot of rye, 347 

Poole, Dr., on diet in insanity, 47 

Poor, Dr. R. D. Thomson on food for the, 
323 ; economy and cookery for the, 840 

Poor-law commissioners, and union surgeons, 
516 ; and Mr, Phelan, $71 

Poor-law guardians, their refusal of fees 
to surgeons, 848 ; their practices at Not- 
tingham, 839 

Portsmouth, election of a medical coroner 
at, 939 

Pottle, Mr., on catechu for sore nipples, 
175 

Potato, anti-scorbutic qualities of the, 895 

Precedents in law, evils of, 401 

Priority, claims of authors to, 254; claim 
to, by Mr. James, 871 

Private lecturers on medicine, &c., notices to 
students from, 27 

Prizes at the College of Surgeons, 8 

Problem in medicine, a, 365; solved, 404 

Prostate, Sir C. Bell on treatment of dis- 
eased, 57 

Proteine, characteristics of, 393 

Prussic acid, inquiries as to its influence on 
the eyes, 268; for staphyloma, 519; Dr. 
Maclean on, 538; practices of Dr. Turn- 
ball with, 546; remarks on Dr. Maclean’s 
cases, 621; note from Mr. Atkinson on, 
631; Liebig on its action, 731 

Puberty, instance of precocious, 911 

Puerperal fever, discussion on, 879 











INDEX. 


disease = and Russia, 
etice es ; @ peculiar case 
dy 817 ; clinical eB S, on, by Dr. Tay- 
r, 88 
Pulse, the, in typhus, 783 
Pure air, its effects on disease, 48 
Purgatives, the abuse of, 920 
Purpura, treated by creosote, 711 
Patrefaction, 314 
, mineral waters of, Dr, A. Taylor 
on the, 611 


Q 
Quicklime, its antiseptic properties, 66 
Quinia, lactate of, 539; when useful in in- 
termittent fever, 651 ; salts of quinia, 663 
Quinine, used in typhus, 289; report of the 
French Academy on its value in, 792; 
employment in rheumatic gout, 580; in 
splenic disease, 896 


R 


Raciborski, Dr., on menstruation, 645 

Radicles, compound, characters of, 310 

Radius, congenital luxation of, 100 

Ramsbotham, Dr. J., review of his Practical 
Observations on Midwifery, 627 

Rape, what acts are essential to constitute? 


Rayer, M., his divisions of skin-diseases, 
229 ; researches of, into phthisis, 289 

Reeves, Mr., treatment of érysipelas, &c., by, 
lly 

Reform associations, medical, 910 

Reform, medical, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, 657 ; false lights of medical science 
obstacles to, 685; step preliminary to, in 
India, 798 

Reid, Dr., treatment of vesico-vaginal 
fissure by, 735 

Remak, Dr., on the anatomy of the nerves, 
290; on the formation of red blood- 
globules, 578 

Remarks, clinical, by Dr. Chowne, 41, 835, 
878; by Mr. Fergusson, 743, 917; by 
Mr. Guthrie, 154; by Mr. Liston, 745 ; 
by Dr. John Taylor, 881; by Dr. Will- 
shire, 489 

Remedies, secret, in France, 271 

Respiration, Liebig’s theory of, 640; the 
cause of death, 640; elements of, 665 ; 
Dr. Graham’s theory of, 786; M. Bourgery 
on, 792 

Restraint of lunatics, 303; 
the, 326 ; remarks on, 396 


Review, uncorrected errors in Dr. Forbes’s, 
349 


Mr. Hill on 


Reviews AND ANALYSES :— 


Food, and its Influence on Health and 
Disease, by Matthew B. Truman, M.D., 





266; On Abolishing Mechanical Re- 
straint in Lunatic Asylums, by J. 
Crawford, M.D., 326; On Gravel, &c., 
by H. B. Jones, M.D., 442; The Che- 
mistry of Animal Bodies, by Thomas 
Thomson, M.D., 444; Deformities of 
the Spine, &c., by C, R. Harrison, sur- 
geon, 447; Irritation of the Spinal 
Nerves, by J. E. Riadore, M.D., 447; 
On a variety of False Aneurism, by R. 
Liston, F.R.S., 478 ; On the Climate of 
Pau, &c., by A. Taylor, M.D., 511; 
Essay on the Phil y of Vitality, 
by Martin Payne, M.D., 588; The 
Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the 
Lungs, by W. H. Walshe, M.D., 627; 
On Nervous Diseases, &c., by G. R. 
Rowe, M.D., 627; Practical Observa- 
tions in Midwifery, by John Ramsbo- 
tham, M.D., 627 ; Pathologie des Re- 
trecissement de |’Uretre, par M. Civiale, 
659 ; Exposition of Tubercular Phthisis, 
by Samuel Flood, 688; the Ben 
Dispensatory, &c., by W. B. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, M.D., 722; Tic Doulou- 
reux and other Nervous Affections, by 
R. H. Allnatt, M.D., 799; Commen- 
taries on some Doctrines in Medicine, 
by Sir A. Crichton, M.D., 342 ; Phar- 
macologia, by J. A. Paris, M.D., 874; 
Statistical Tables of the Patients 
treated at the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
906 ; Observations on the Extraction of 
Teeth, by J. Chitty Clendon, Surgeon- 
Dentist, 940 


Reviewers of Liebig, their blunders, 281 

Rheumatism, articular, treated with iodine 
ointment, 119: injurious effect of saline 
medicines in, 920 

Riadore, Dr. J. E., on Spinal Irritation, 
review of, 448 

Rings, accidents with, 624 

Rosemary, injurious effects of, 684 

Ross, Mr. G., on typhus (see Typhus) ; on 
the function of the spleen, 679; of the 
lymphatic system, 866 

Rowe, Dr., on Nervous Diseases, review of, 
627 

Rubeola, symptoms of, 377; varieties of, 
378 ; causes of, 381; treatment of, 409 ; 
after consequences of, 379 

Rye, ergot of, for hydrophobia, 77; Mr. 

offman on, 110; action on uterine cancer, 

287; expulsion of uterine polypi by, 347 ; 
poisonous influence of, 712; for incon- 
tinence of urine, 838 


8 


Saline medicines, value of, in typhus, 891 

Saliva, effect of the, 420; Dr. Wright on its 
pathology, 557 ; alkaline character of the, 
838; Mr. Moore on the acid properties of, 


936 
Salts, influence of, on the circulation, 422 









960 
Sarcoma of the breast, Professor Lizars on, 
118 


Saunders, Mr., on intra-dental abscess, 347 ; 
strictures on his treatment, 928 
Savine, oil of, in amenorrhoea, 492 
Scapula, fractured by muscular action, 99 ; 
and excision of a part of the, 917 


Scarlatina, varieties and symptoms of, 412 ; 
Mr. Beddow on, 439; malignant, 457 ; 
sequele of, 458; mortality from, 461 ; 
chlorine in, 461; hints for treatment of, 
461; treatment of, 521 


Scirrhus of the stomach, muriate of ammonia 
in, 820 

Scrofula, Dr. Hocken on, 282 

Scrotum, treatment of swelling of the, 790 

Scurvy, cantharides for, 497 

Seal of the Apothecaries’ Company, 209, 220 

Searle, Dr., on digestion, 892 

Secretions and excretions, Mr. Ancell’s 
table of, 668 

Semple, Mr., on cardiac disease, 563 

Serum, excretion of, in cholera, 94 

Seven, law of, Dr, Laycock on the, 124, 160, 
423,929; note in corroboration of the, 874 

Shearman, Dr. (see Lectures); reply to his 
objections to phrenology, 248 

Sheep’s tooth substituted for a lost incisor, 
110 

Sibson, Mr., on a new mode of ausculta- 
tion, 474 

Silver, nitrate of. (See Nitrate of Silver) 

Skin, diseases of the, lectures on, by Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson. (See Lectures) 

Sleep, alleged method of producing, 142 

Slimy family, one of the, 80 

Small-pox, symptoms of, 524; eruption of, 
601; confluent, 601; complications of, 
603 ; inoculation of, 604; pustule of, its 
character, 605 ; cause of, 633 ; treatment 
of, 634; simultaneously with cow-pox, 
647, 713, 754; case of congenital, 741; 
Dr. Ayres on, 862 

Smith, Dr. G. P., on a case of abscess in the 
brain, 502 

Smyth, Dr., on impotence and sterility, 531, 
830 





Societies :— 


British Medical Association.—Meetings, 
110, 186, 216 ; oration on medical re- 
form by Mr. Grainger, 266 ; anniversary 
meeting, plans for medical reform dis- | 
cussed, 291; election of committees, 
449; deputations appointed, 661 ; meet- 
ings, 773 

King’s College Medical Society.—U tility 
of students’ debating societies, 184. 

Medical Society of London,—First meeting 


for the session; excito-motory system, 
138 ; meetings, 186; natare and causes 





of inflammation, 212; wound of the 





INDEX. 


median nerve, camphor, the _stomach- 


ic, ; 
of kidney, calculus, 355 ; points in ob- 
stetric practice discussed, 516; calculi 
and scrofula ia children, ‘sleeplessness, 
596; tumour obstructing delivery, 
Cesarian section, 689; inflammation 
from excessive loss of blood, 691; 
laryngitis, tracheotomy, 770 ; meetings, 
836; discussion on puer, peral fever, 
879; peculiar condition of the ovary, 
940 ; anniversary meeting, 941 
Royal Medico-Botanical Society. — First 
meeting, 271; improvements in phar- 
macy, 303; qualities of papaveracea, 
482; proximate principles of opium, 
661; artemisia absinthium, 771 ; escu- 
lent acorns, 772; Indian hemp, 806 
Parisian English Medical Society.—Dis- 
cussion on rheumatism and gout, 547 


Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society.— 
First meeting, 271; paralysis without 
loss of sensation, 328; discussion on 
mesmerism, 332; Mr. Topham’s mes- 
meric case, 357 ; discussion, 339; pub- 
lication of the Topham-and-Ward 
ipaper negatived, 449; report on litho- 
tomy, 480; obscure chest-disease, 628 ; 
decrement of weight in phthisis, 629 ; 
pneumonia after operations, 725; the 
medicinal quality of Indian hemp, 800 
a large biliary calculus voided by the 
rectum, 800 ; compression on the renal 
vessels with an altered state of the 
urine, 801 ; animadversons on discus- 
sions at the, 803; letter on the super- 
fluous discussions at the, 845; fatty 
degeneration of arteries, 875; alterna- 
tion of consciousness with an uncon- 
scious state, the calculi in St. George’s 
Hospital, ulceration of the internal 
jugular vein, 876 ; anniversary meeting, 
877 


Veterinary Medical Association.—Vete- 
rinary art in England and America, 
proposed charter, 332 


Westminster Medical Society.—Elections, 
182; pressure on the bronchus from 
enlarged glands, 182 ; causes of emphy- 
sema, 183; constipation, fatal abscess 
of the liver, 271; election of officers, 
constipation from scirrhus of the rectum, 
327; abscess of the liver, paracentesis, 
352; fatal convulsions, disease of small 
intestine, 353; constipation, prepara- 
tions of iron, emphysema, 353; abscess 
of uterus, 407; new speculum-lamp, 
692 ; circulation in capillaries, 693 ; 
varieties of hydrocele, inflammation, 
804; case of paralysis, 878 


Society for the Relief of Widows, &c. of Me- 
dical Men, 105 
Soda, its derivation and use in the bile, 617 
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INDEX. 961 


Soemmering, anatomy of, 190 
, Mr., on mollities ossium, 473 
» its seat discovered, 860 


Spermatozoa within ‘the mammiferous ovum, 
448 
= deviation, 612 ; irritation, Stilling on, 


Spinal accessory nerve, Mr. Spence on the, 
241; Professor Alison on the, 830 

Spirits, love of, among seamen, 454 

Spleen, proposal for its excision in certain 
diseases, by Mr. Eagle, 58; Mr. Jackson 
on the, 88, 654; abstract of his answer to 
Mr, Stevens, 754 ; review of Mr. Eagle’s 
proposition, 130; Dr. Hargrave on the 
physiology of the, 303; abstract of Mr. 
Stevens’s discoveries on the, 364 ; note on, 
406; letters from Mr. Eagle on, 406, 681; 
Mr. Stevens on the structure and function 
of the, 553, 681, 867; Mr. Ross on its 
physiology, 679; Mr. Way on, 823; re- 
marks on the theories of Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Jackson, 824; connection of its lesion 
with intermittent fever, 896 ; general re- 
sumé, Ist part, 821, 2nd part, 922 

Splenic vein, Mr. Eagle on the contents of 
the, 623; Mr. Stevens on its contents, 
653 

Splents in horses, 321 

Sponges, swallowing of, by horses, 245 

Spooner and Smart, Messrs., on hydropathy, 
245 


Sputa of phthisical patients, 14z 

Stafford medical-coroner fund, 807 

Staffordshire coronership, 188, 218, 397 

Stanley, Mr. F., on poisoning by nitrous 
oxide, 395 

Starvation, mode for preventing, in the in- 
sane, 396 ; voluntary, cure of, 430 

Statistics, of phthisis; 277; of amputations, 
351; of midwifery cases, 557; of carci- 
noma, 623; of births, 837; of medical 
cases in Syria, 869 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and School, no- 
tice to students from, 19; new arrange- 
ments at, 109 

Sterility, Dr. Smyth on, 531, 830 

Sternum, &c., congenital absence of the, 
792 


Stevens, Mr., abstract of his discoveries on 
the spleen, 364; demonstration, &c., of its 
function, 553 ; on the contents of the sple- 
nic vein, 655; answer to Mr. Jackson, 
681; to Mr. Way, 867 

Stewart, Dr. L., abstract of his oration on 
public health, 936 

St. George’s Hospital, the calculi in, 876 

St. George’s Hospital and School, notice to 
students from, 25 


St. George’s School, notice to students from, 
26 


No. 1021. 


Stimulants in inflammations, Mr. Grantham 
on, 189 

St. Marylebone Infirmary, notice to students 
from, 26 

Stomach, perforation of the, 508; muriate 
of ammonia in scirrhus of the, 820 

Stomach-pump for feeding the insane, 396 

Stone in the bladder, lithotrity, 63; in the 
female, extracted by dilatation of urethra, 
64 ; clinical remarks on, by Mr. Fergusson, 
743 

Strabismus, 111 

Strangulation at birth from spasm, 713 

Stricture, with retention of urine, 65 ; with 
urinary abscess, 65; M. Civiale on, 525; 
review of, 659 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, new school at, intro- 
ductory lecture by Mr. Grainger, 106 ; 
new society at, 109; soirées at, 187, 454, 
473; examination of Mr. R. Carlile’s body 
at, 774 

St. Thomas’s Hospital and School, notice to 
students from, 18 

Students, medical, advice to, on their com- 
mencing their studies, 28; their studies 
and prospects, 100 

Stumps, management of, 46; below the 
knee, Mr. A. King on, 63 

Style, specimen of literary, 301 

Styptic, a notable, 531 

| Suckling, protracted, Mr. Iliff on, 246; Mr. 

| Horne on, 317 

| Suette miliare, account of the, 116 ; recent, in 

| France, 503 

Sugar, nitrogen in (?) 287 ; in diabetic secre- 
tions, 567 

Sulphuric acid, a preventive of lead colic, 





Superfoetation, probable, 663 

Surgeons, foreign, 44 

Surgery, ancient practitioners of, 50 

Sweating-sickness, account of the, 116; re- 
cent, in France, 503 

Swine-pox, 698 

Sydevham Society, the, 908 

Symbols, Latin, in chemistry, 269 

Symonds, Dr., on homeeopathy and hydro- 
pathy, 244 . 

Symphysis pubis relaxed in labour, 346 

Syphilis, action of mercury in, 607 

Syria and Palestine, absence of medical aid 
in, 867 


T 


Tables, of mortality, 112; of the principles 
of food, by Mr. Ancell, 384, 390, 667 ; of 
their disposal in secretions and excretions, 
668 ; of midwifery cases, 257 ; by Mr. G. Y. 
Hunter, 587; by Dr. on peony showing 
the connection of terrestrial and vital phe- 





nomena, 931 
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T light necessary for the metamor- 
phosis of, 932 

Talipes calcaneus, 65 

Tanchou, M., on cancer, 510 

Tannin in hooping-cough, 894 

Tar-water, way to make, 568 

Taxes on medicines in Germany, 577 

Taylor, Mr., note on the medical jurisprue 
dence of, 111 

Taylor, Dr. A., on the Climate of Pau, re- 
view of, 511, 760 

Taylor, Dr. John, clinical remarks by, at 
University College Hospital, 881 

Tea and coffee, their advantages, 729 

Teaching, medical, 67 

Teeth, review of Mr. Clendon on the Ex- 
traction of, 910 

Temperature and clothing, Mr. J. A. Wal- 
ker on, 317 

Tenotomy, MM. Guerin, Velpeau, &c., on, 
500 

Testicles, a man with three, 221 ; death from 
pressure of the, 853 

Thompson, Mr. M. D., on a case of death 
after intoxication, 865 

Thomson, Dr. R. D., on cheap and good 
food, 323; on blindness from sulpharic 
acid, 537; on pure and vitiated atmo- 
spheres, 675 

Tic Douloureux, review of Dr. Allnatt on, 
799 

Titles of “‘ esquire” and “ doctor,” 453 

Todd, Dr. (See Lectures.) 

Tongue, the, in typhus, 785; in scarlet fever, 
783 


Toogood, Dr., on mild mercurial friction, 
252 


Tooth-powder, a good modern, 936 

Tourniquets, small, Mr. Lyon on, 471 

Tracheotomy, removal of a stone in the 
bronchus by, 808 

Traill, Dr., on essence of camphor and arti- 
ficial cream, 435 

Transfusion at the Westminster Hospital, 
75 

Translation, rewards for, 133 

Truman, Dr., on Food, review of, 266 

Tubercle, painful deafness a symptom of, 
652 ; spontaneous cure of, 896 

Tubercular matter, the origin and operation 
of, Dr. Hare on, 157 

Tuition, remarks on private, 270 

Tumour, encysted, of the forearm, 64; re- 
moved by vaccination, 636; of the mouth, 
operation, 745; of the popliteal space, 
746 ; of the hip, 747 

Turnbull, Dr., on treatment of diseases of 
the eye, &c., 169; practices of, 540 

Turner, Mr., on duration of labour as infiu- 
enced by length of funis, 316 


Turpentine in hemorrhages, 492 





Typhus Fever, Mr. Ross on the Diagnosis, 
athology. Treatment 


,and of = 
No. 1.—Diagnosis of us, between 
the dotted phar strawberry 


tongne of scarlet fever, &c.; condition 
of the skin, pulse, bowels, and urine ; 
advantage of pathological chemistry ; 
healthy urine, urine in typhus, absence 
of albumen ; urea and its predominance 
in typhus; origin of urea; Professor 
Grabam’s respiration ; process 
by which urea is formed; oily matter, 
uric acid, &c., in typhus; colouring 
matter of urine, bile, and blood ; lateri- 
tious sediment, origin of uric acid ; for- 
mation of uric acid ; free carbon in the 
blood in typhus, 782—790 


No. 2.—General symptoms of ty- 
pbus; muscular relaxation, cerebral 
lesions ; mechanical cause of conges- 
tion; state of the lungs; lymphatic 
system; identity of function of the 
whole lymphatic system; the lymph, 
oily matters in blood and lymph ; assi- 
milation in hybernating animals ; 
change of oily matter into albumen in 
the egg; same change in the human 
system ; petechia; hemorrhages, 809 
—816 


No. 3.—Petechial eruption ; exciting 
cause of typhus; proofs of contagion, 
cases; nature of the virus; secretions 
of skin and the kidneys ; malarial virus 
not a cause of typhus ; experiments of 
Magendie ; observations of Duchatelet ; 
typhus from putrid injection into veins ; 
from putrid food ; experiment to prove 
the effects of; analogy between typhus 
and scarlet fever; probable action and 
composition of virus, 853—860 


No. 4.—Intermission in typhus ; days 
of exacerbation ; development of pete- 
chiz ; doctrine of crises; classification 
of typhus ; typhus hecticus; Huxham’s 
account of the disease; treatment of 
typhus ; summary of cases ; effects of 
calomel ; blood letting, its actual uti- 
lity; saline medicines ; stimulants, &c. ; 
conclusion, 885—891 


Typhus in advanced age, 120; treated by 
quinine, 289; report of the French Aca- 
demy on the value of quinine in, 792; its 
cause, 854; nature virus of, 855 ; pu- 
trid matter producing, 858 ; analogy with 
scarlet fever, 859; theory of, by Dr. 
Ayres, 862 

pe Mr., resignation of lectureship by, 
2 


U 


Ulceration of the jugular vein, 876 
a from lying still, 583; treatment of, 





U 


Vi 














University College Hospital, notice to stu- 
dents from, 20 ; medical school of, 21 

University of Edipbare. statutes of, 10; 
new appointments at, 

University of Glasgow, notice of the, 27 


University of London, regulations for degree 
in, 5; doctor’s and bachelor’s degrees con- 
ferred, case in medicine proposed to the 
candidates of, 598 

Urea, its production, 707; in typhus, 783; 
tests of, and formation of, 786 

Urine, case of retention of, 62; salts in the, 
393; patients with blue, 493; of the horse 
and camel, 528; connection with bile, 
614; origin of the, 706; in typhus, 783 ; 
analysis of the, 784; ergot of rye for in- 
continence of, 838 

Uterine action, means for reproduction of, 
437 

Uterus, anterior obliquity of the, 223; im- 
perforate, operation for, 505; polypus of 
the, Dr. Macdonald on, 574; diagnosis of 
some diseases of the, 583; adhesion of 
the, with its appendages, 646 ; carcinoma 
of the, without pain, 791 


Vv 


Vaccination, tumour removed by, 636 ; with 
primary lymph, 779; with humanised 
lymph, 780; stages of pustule of, 778 ; 
constitutional symptoms and treatment, 
779 ; efficacy of, against small-pox, 849; 
tests of its efficacy, 850; revaccination, 
851; retro-vaccination, 914 


Vaccine disease, 699; not common ia cattle, 
700; petechial, 781 ; phenomena of spu- 
rious, in the cow, 913; characters of true, 
914 

Vaccinella, 780 

Vaginal discharge in children, 505, 551, 
620 

Vale, Mr., on a remarkable birth, 577 

Vapour of prussic acid, successful employ- 
ment of, in diseases of the eye, 538 


Varicella, varieties of, 697; globular, the 
most severe form, 698; cause of, 699; 
identity of, with variola, 699 

Variola, symptoms of, 524; eruption, &c., 
of, 601 ; cause of, 633; treatment of, 634; 
simultaneously with vaccine disease, 647, 
754; Dr. Maddock on, 713; Dr. Ayres 
on the production of, 862 ; variolo-vacci- 
nation, 915 

Vegeto animal growths, 289 

Velpeau, M., on tenotomy, 509 

Venereal warts, Mr. Chappell on the treat- 
ment of, 943 

Venomous bites, report to the French Aca- 
demy on some supposed, 544 

Veratria in neuralgia, 36 

Verdigris, poisoning by, 663 








Vesico-vaginal 

ment of, 735 

Vigo mercurial plaster, 636 

Vision, case of diseased, by Mr. W. Keir, 
60 


fissure, Dr. Reid on the treat- 


Vitality, Liebig’s views on, 232, 278 ; modes 
in which it is manifested, 232; laws rela- 
tive to, 233 

Vitriol, oil of, blindness from, 557. 

Vomiting, new means for procuring, 301 


Ww 


Waddington, Mr., on nursery treatment of 
infants, 471 

Waddy, Dr., case of fatal hemorrhage from 
the bladder by, 934 

Walker, Mr. J.A., on temperature and 
clothing, 318; on olive oilin yellow fever, 
472 

Wallis, Mr. C. C., on constipation from 
stricture, 439 

Walshe, Dr.,on Diagnosis of Lung Diseases, 
review of, 627 

Warts, venereal, on the treatment of, 943 

Water-cure, 189; Dr. Dick on the, 241; 
Dr. Symonds on, 244; Messrs. Spooner 
and Smart on, 245; terms for, 254; the 
case of Mr, Good, 714; allegations re- 
specting the cure of diseases by, 934 

Water-stroke, case of, 935 

Watson, Dr., on gout, 308; serious an- 
nouncements of, 361 

Watts, Dr., on coagulation of the blood, 
427; on disease of the ganglionic system, 
235, 467 

Wax formed from honey, 529 

Webb-street School, the late, 223 

Westminster Hospital and School, notice to 
students from, 24; abuses in, 40; resig- 
nation of Dr. Burne, 451 ; election of Dr. 
Kingston as physician, 907 

Wet, way to keep out the, 838; nurses, 
902 


Wheat, investigations into, 325 

Whitwell, Mr., on creosote in purpura, 
711 

Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, So- 
ciety for the Relief of, 105 

Wilks, Dr., note from, respecting the Webb- 
street School, 223 

Williams, Dr., experiments at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital by, 759 

Willshire, Dr., clinical remarks on phthisis, 
bronchitis, &c., 489 

Wiltshire, South, election of a non-medical 
coroner for, 909 

Wilson, Dr., on a curious case in psycho- 
logy, 875 

Wilson, Mr. Erasmus, lectures on diseases 


of the skin by. (See Lectures.) 








~ INDEX. 


Wilson, Mr. F., on the treatment of ulcers, Worse in the bladder, fatal hamorrhage 
> 934 

Winds, effect of different, on the system, | wright, Mr., on catheterism of the Eusta- 
932 982 ae chian tubes, 648 ; strictures upon, 712 

Wood, Mr. testimony to, 807 ; notes to F : 
Mr. Hodgson from, 849, oar Wright, Dr., on the pathology of the saliva, 

Wood, Mr. a on the treatment of sore Y 
nipples, 32 

Wormald, ee » on treatment of ophthalmic | Yates, Dr., on medicine in Syria, 867 
affections, 334 | Yelloly, portrait of Dr., 120 
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